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I am what Sydney Smith called that 
favourite animal of Whig governments, a bar- 
| rister of seven years standing. If I were tosay 
of seventeen years standing, I should not go 
beyond the mark ; if I were even to say of 
| seven-and-twenty, I might not go beyond the 
mark. But, I am not bound to commit 
| myself, and therefore on this point I say no 


| more, 


| Of course I, as a barrister of the rightful 

amount of standing, mourn over the decline 
| of the profession. How have I seen it wither 
and decay! Within my time, John Doe and 
| Richard Roe themselves, have fallen victims 
| to the prejudice and ignorance of mere lay- 
In my time, the cheerful evening 
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being practical. And indeed the best legal 
and equitable jokes remaining, are all of a 
practical nature. 

I use the word remaining, inasmuch as 
the levelling spirit of the times has destroyed 
some of the finest practical jokes connected 
with the profession. I look upon the exami- 
nation of the parties in a cause, for instance, 
as a death-blow given to humour. Nothing 
cambe more humorous than to make a solemn 
pretence of inquiring into the truth, and 
exclude the two people who in nine cases 
out of ten know most about it. Yet this is 
now a custom of the past, and so are a hun- 
dred other whimsical drolleries in which the 
fathers and grandfathers of the bar delighted. 

But, Iam going on to present within a short 
compass a little collection of existing practical 


_ sittings at the Old Bailey in the city of} jokes—mere samples of many others happily 


London have been discontinued ; those merry 
| meetings, after dinners where I do not 
| hesitate to say I have seen more wine drunk 
in two or three hours, and have heard better 
| things said, than at any other convivial 
| assemblies of which it has been my good 


| fortune tu make one. Lord bless me! When 


I think of the jolly Ordinary mixing his 
| famous salads, the Judges discussing vintages 
| with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the 
| leading humorists of the Old Bailey bar 
| delighting the Aldermen and visitors, and 
| the whole party going socially back again 
into court, to try a fellow creature, perhaps 
|| for his or her life, in the genial glow pro- 
| duced by such an entertainment —I say 
| when I think of these departed glories, and 
| the commonplace stupidity into which we 
have fallen, I do not, and I cannot, wonder 
| that England is going to ruin. 

As my name is not appended to this 
|| paper, and therefore I can hardly be sus- 
| pected by the public of egotism, I will 
| remark that I have always had a pretty turn 
T have a keen enjoyment of a 
| joke. Like those excellent witnesses, the 
officers of the forty-sixth regiment (better 
witnesses I never saw, even in a horse- 
dealer’s case,—yet the public, in these 
degenerate days, has no sympathy with 
them), I don’t at all object to its being 
practical. I like a joke to be legal or 
equitable, because my tastes are in that 
direction ; but I like it none the worse for 


still left us in law and equity for our innocent 
amusement. As I never (though I set up 
for a humorist) tell another man’s story as 
my own, I will name my authority before I 
conclude. 

The great expense of the simplest suit in 
equity, and the droll laws which force all 
English subjects into a court of equity for 
their sole redress, in an immense number of 
cases, lead, at this present day, to a very 
entertaining class of practical joke. I mean 
that ludicrous class in which the joke con- 
sists of a man’s taking and keeping posses- 
sion of money or other property to which he 
even eeu to have no shadow of right, 
but which he seizes because he knows that 
the whole will be swallowed up in costs if 
the rightful owner should seek to assert his 
claim. I will relate a few stories of this 
kind, 

JOKE OF A WITTY TRUSTEE. 

A wag, being left trustee under a will by 
which the testator left a small freehold 
property to be sold for charitable purposes, 
sold it, and discovered the trust to be illegal. 
As the fund was too small in amount to bear 
a suit in equity (being not above sixty 
pounds), he laughed very heartily at the 
next of kin, pocketed it himself, spent it, and 
died. 

JOKE OF A MEDICAL CHOICE SPIRIT. 

A country surgeon got a maundering old 
lady to appoint him sole executor of her will, 
by which she left the bulk of her small 
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property to her brother and sister. What 
does this pleasant surgeon, on the death of the 
maundering old lady, but prove the will, get 
in the property, make out @ bill for pro- 
fessional attendance to the tune of two or 


three hundred pounds, which absorbs it all ; | 
and sister, “ Boh !| tion eighteen pounds, two, and eightpence ; or 


ery to the brother 
Chancery! Catch me if you can!” and live 
happy ever afterwards. 


JOKE AGAINST SOME UNLUCKY CREDITORS. 

Certain creditors being left altogether 
without mention in the will of their deceased 
debtor, brought a suit in equity for a deeree 
to sell his property. The decree was obtained. 
But, the property realising seven hundred 
pounds, and the suit costing seven hundred 
and fifty, these creditors brought their pigs to 
& fine market, and made much amusement 
forthe Chancery Bar. 


JOKES UPON INFANTS. 

Anapplication.to the Court of Chancery, in 
a friendly suit where nobody contested any- 
thing, to authorise trustees to advance a 
thousand pounds out of an estate, to educate 
some infants, cost a hundred and three 
pounds, fourteen, and sixpence; a similar 
application for the same authority, to the 
same trustees, under the same will, in behalf 
of some other infants, costs the same ; twenty 
similar applications, under the same will, for 
similar power to the same trustees, in behalf 
of twenty other infants, or sets of infants, as 
their wants arise, will cost, each the same. 


A poor national schoolmaster insured his 
life for two hundred pounds, and made a 
will, giving discretionary power to his 
executors to apply the money for the benefit 
of his two children while under age, and then 


to divide it between them. One of the 
executors doubted whether under this will, 
after payment of debts and duty, be could 
appropriate the principal (that word not 
being used in the instrument) to buying the 
two small children into an orphan asylum. 
The sanction of the Court of Chancery would 
cost at least half the fund ; so nothing can be 
done, and the two small children are to be 
educated and brought up, on four pounds ten 
a year between them. 
JOKE AGAINST MRS. HARRIS. 

Mrs. Harris is left the dividends on three 
thousand pounds stock, for her life; the 
capital on her decease to be divided among 
legatees. Mr. Spodger is trustee under the 
will which so provides for Mrs. Harris. Mr. 
Spodger one day dies intestate. To Mr. 
Spodger’s effects Mr, B. Spodger and Miss 
Spodger, his brother and sister, administer. 
Miss Spodger takes it into her head that 
nothing shall ever induce her to have amy- 
thing to de with Mrs. Harris’s trust-stock. 
Mrs. Harris, consequently unable to receive 
her dividends, petitions Court of Equity. 
Court of Equity delivers judgment that it 
cah only order payment of dividends actually 


due when Mrs. Harris petitions; that, as | 
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fresh dividends keep on coming due, Mrs, 
Harris must keep on freshly petitioning ; and 
that, Mrs. Harris must, according to her 
Catechism, “walk in the same all the days of 
lver life.” So Mrs. Harfis walks, at the 
present time ; paying for every such applica- 


thirty per cent on her unfortunate income, 


I am of opinion that it would be hard to 
invent better practical jokes than these, over 
which I have laughed until my sides were sore, 
They are neatly and pointedly related by Mr, 
Granam WILLMORE, queen’s counsel anda 
county court judge, in his evidence, given’ in 
May of the present year, before a committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the state and practice of the 
county courts. But, I am pained to add, 
nevertheless, that my learned friend Will- 
more has not the slightest sense of humour, 
and is perfectly destitute of any true percep- 
tion of a joke. 

For, what does he recommend in this same 
evidence of his? Why, says he, these cases 
involve “an absolute denial of justice ;” and, 
if you would give the county court judges a 
limited jurisdiction in Equity, these things 
could not possibly occur; for, then, such 
cases as the Witty Trustee’s,and the Medical 
Choice Spirit’s, would be determined on their 
merits, for a few pounds; while such appli- 
cations as those in behalf of the Infants 
would be disposed of for a few shillings. But, 
what, I ask my learned friend, would become 
of the cream ot the jokes? Are we to have 
no jokes? Would he make law and equity a 
dull,‘dreary transaction of plain right and 
wrong? I shall hear, next, of proposals to 
take our wigs off, and make us like common 
men. A few pounds too ! And a few shillings ! 
Has my learned friend no idea that hundreds 
of pounds are far more respectable—not to 
say profitable—than a few pounds and a few 
shillings ? He may buy sundry pairs of boots 
for a few pounds, or divers pairs of stockings 
for a few shillings. Is not Kquity more pre- 
cious than boots? Or Law than stockings ? 

I am further of opinion that my learned 
friend Willmore falls into all his numerous 
mistakes before this committee, by reason of 
this one curious incapacity in his constitution 
to enjoy a joke. For instance, he relates the 
following excellent morsel; 


JEST CONCERNING A SEA-CAPTATN, 

A sea-captain ejected from his ship a noisy 
drunken man, who misconducted himself; and 
at the same time turned out certain pot-com- 
panions of the drunken man, who were as 
troublesome as he. Brpo (so to call the 
drunken man) bringeth an action against the 
captain for assault and battery; to which 
the captain pleadeth in justification that he 
removed the plaintiff “and certain persons 
unknown,” from his ship, for that they did 
misbehave themselves. “ Arye,” quoth the 
learned counsel for Bibo, at the trial, “ but 
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there be seventeen objections to that plea, 
whereof the main one is that it appeareth 
that the certain persons are known and not 
unknown, as by thee set forth.” “ Marry,” 
crieth the court, “ but that is fatal, Gentle- 
men of the Jury!” Verdict accordingly, with 
leave unto the sea-captain to move the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in solemn argument. This 
being done with great delay and expense, the 
sea-captain (all the facts being perfectly plam 
from the first) at length got judgment in his 
favor. But, no man to this hour hath been 


able to make him comprehend how he got it, 
or why; or wherefore the suit was not 
decided on the merits when first tried. Which 
this wooden-headed seaman, staring straight 
before him with all his might, unceasingly 
maintains that it ought to have been. 





Now, this surely is, in all respects, an ad- 
mirable story, representing the density, 
obstinacy, and confusion of the sea-captain 
ina richly absurd light. Does my learned 
friend Willmore relish it? Not in the least. 
His dull remark upon it is: That im the 
county court the case would have been adju- 
dicated on its merits, for less than a hun- 
dredth part of the costs imeurred: and 
that he would so alter the law of the land as 
to deprive a plaintiff suing in a superior 
court in such an action (which we eall an 
action of tort) and recovering less than 
twenty pounds, of all claim to costs, unless the 
| judge should certify it to be a fit case to be 

tried in that superior court, rather than to 

have been taken to the county court at a 

small expense, and at once decided. 

Precisely the same obtuseness pervades 
the very next suggestion of my learned 
friend, It has always appeared to me a good 

| joke that county courts having a jurisdiction 
| in cases of contract up to fifty pounds, should 
not also have a jurisdiction in cases of tort 
up to the same amount. As usual, my learned 
friend Willmore cannot perceive the joke. 
He says, in his commonplace way, “ I think 
it is the general degjre that the jurisdiction 
should be given ;” and puts as an illustration 
—“ Suppose a gentleman’s earriage is run 
against. The damages may be fifty pounds. 
In the case of a costermonger’s donkey-cart, 
they may be fifty pence; the facts being 
identically the same.” Now, this, I am of 
opinion, is prosaic in the last degree. 

Passing over my learned friend’s inclinings 
towards giving the county courts jurisdiction 
in matters of bankruptcy; and alsoin criminal 
cases now disposed of, not much to anybody’s 
satisfaction he seems to consider at Quarter 
Sessions—where, by the by, I have known 
admirable practical jokes played off from the 


Appeal of a selection from county court 
udges; 1 will come to his crowning suggestion. 

e is not happier in this than in his other 
points, for it strikes at the heart of the 





Bench ; and towards making a Court of| 


dilemma, “If you witt have law cheap, you 
shall have an inferior article.” 

Without the least tenderness for this jest— 
which is unctuous, surprising, imconsequen- 
tial, practical, overflowing with all the cha- 
racteristics of a wild and rollicking humour— 
my learned friend knocks the soul out of it 
with a commonplace sledge-hammer. I hold, 
says he, that you should have, for county court 
judges who deal with an immense variety of 
intricate and important questions, the very 
best men. “I think there is great mis- 
chief in the assumption that when a man is 
made a county court judge, he never can be 
anything else. I think if the reverse were 
assumed—if the appointment as county court 
judge were not considered a bar to a 
man’s professional advancement, you would 
have better men candidates for the office. 
You would have the whole body of talent ‘in 
the profession willing to go through the pre- 
vious state of probation, as it would then be, 
of a county court judgeship. You must 
not expect a permanent succession of able, 
conseientious men, competently trained and 
edueated for such an appointment, if it is 
to be a final one at the present pay. The 
county comrt judge, especially in the pro- 
vinees, is placed in a painful and false posi- 
tion. He is made a magistrate, and must 
associate with his brother justices. If he 
lives at all as they do, be perhaps spends more 
than he can afford ; he certainly can lay up 
nothing for his family. If he does not, he 
will probably meet with slights and dispa- 
ragement, to which, I think, he ought not to 
be subjected, and which impair his efficiency.” 
He believes also that if the Court of Appeal 
were established, and the other county court 
judges were, as vacancies occurred, to be 
appointed members of it, according to cir- 
cumstanees, “the public would derive another 
advantage in not being obliged to take, as a 
judge of thes iperior courts, a purely untried 
nian. They would have a man exercised both 
in Nisi Priws and in bane work, and exercised 
in the face of the public and the profession, 
instead of having a man taken because he 
has a certain standing as an advocate, or 
because he has certain political recommenda- 
tions. I think it would be a much more cer- 
tain mode of testing the merits of a man 
previous to his appointment as a judge in the 
superior courts.” 

So, for the good old joke of fobbing the public 
off, when it is perverse in its demands, with 
half asecond-rate loaf, instead of enough of the 
best bread ; for the joke of putting an educated 
and trained gentleman, ina public station and 
discharging most important social functions, 
at a social disadvantage among a class not the 
least stiff-necked and purse-proud ofall classes 
known between the British Channel and 
Abyssinia ; for the joke, in short, of systema- 
tically overpaying the national Shows and 


underpaying the national Substances; my 
| excellent joke of putting the public in this! learned friend Willmore has not the slightest 
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tenderness! I am of opinion that he does not 
see it at all. He winds up his evidence with 
the following extraordinarily flat remark : 

“T think that the public attention onght to 
be very pointedly directed to the fact, that 
while in the rich man’s superior courts the 
suitors pay nothing towards the salaries of 
judges, officers, &c., yet in the poor man’s 
county courts the suitors are taxed to pay 
for all these, and something extra, by which 
the state is mean enough to make a small 
profit. I cannot understand how any one, 
except, perhaps, a very timid Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, could justify or even tolerate 
an injustice so gross, palpable, and cruel.” 

On the whole, therefore, it appears to me, 
and Iam of opinion : That, if many such men 
as my learned friend Willmore were to secure 
a hearing, the vast and highly-entertaining 
collection of our legal and equitable jokes 
would be speedily brought to a close for ever. 
That, the object of such dull persons clearly 
is, to make Law and Equity intelligible and 
useful, and to cause them both to do justice 
and to be respected. Finally, that to clear 
out lumber, sweep away dust, bring down 
cobwebs, and destroy a vast amount of ex- 
pensive practical joking, is no joke, but quite 
the reverse, and never will be considered 
humorous inany court in Westminster Hall. 


THE BETROTHED CHILDREN. 


Tr is not uncommon in Egypt, both among 
Christians and Mohammedans, when children 
of opposite sexes are born to friends near 
about the same time, for the parents to be- 
troth them, either by a verbal promise or 


by binding ceremonies. From that time 
forth they are looked upon by all the world 
as belonging to one another, almost as part 
of the same being ; and the female marriage- 
brokers, the professional match-makers of 
the East, never feel any interest in the beauty 
of the girl or the accompiishments of the 
boy. The maiden, however, is esteemed 
to be especially fortunate. The probabilities 
of the future are in her favour. At any 
rate, she is protected from the chance of being 
sold to some man five or six times her age. 
She has a reasonable expectation that what 
happiness can be secured by parity of years 
and conformity of education it is in her 
power to enjoy. There are plenty of chances 
of misery left. 

Ideas of this kind formed the staple of the 
conversation of Zacharias and Mathias, two 
Levantine merchants established in Cairo, 
when they resolved, as they smoked a friendly 
pipe together, that Yazir, who had been vorn 
about a year previously, and Lulu, who was 
then only a month old, should in process 
of time be united. The proposal came 
from Zacharias, the father of the boy. 
He was a widower, and could therefore 
venture to form an energetic resolution, 
and carry it into effect, without crossing 
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his threshold in the interval. Mathias 
was not so free; but his companion’s elo- 
quence persuaded him into giving a sacred 
promise in the name of, Lulu, the Pearl. It 
is true that in his own mind he said, “ If my 
wife has any reason to urge against this, and 
abuses me, I can retract and lay the sin of 
falsehood at her door.” 

He returned home in a timid mood, 
The gate of his courtyard was shut, aud it 
was only by battering it with a stone, and 
making a great. noise, that he succeeded in 
obtaining admission. He found his wife sit- 
ting in the courtyard in company with an ill- 
looking woman. A black girl, squatting near, 
held Lulu on her knees, and sometimes put 
her lips to its cheek. The heart of Mathias 
swelled with delight ; and, lifting up his great 
moustaches with both hands, he stooped to 
kiss it. 

“Verily, O my lord,” said his wife, looking 
pleased, “thou hast reason to be proud of 
thy offspring.” 

“She is indeed beauteous as a pearl, and 
will resemble thee.” 

“That is not it,” quoth the mother, who 
was occupied with other thoughts. “There 
are many beautiful children; but few are 
destined, like ours, to be won in marriage by | 
a prince—a ruler of many lands and of much 
people.” 

Mathias glanced from his wife to the ill- 
looking woman, and from the ill-looking 
woman to his child, and back again to his 
wife ; and, being of confined intellect, re- 
mained puzzled. 

“Thou must learn,” quoth the mother, 
“that this woman is one who knows things, 
who can dive into the mysteries of the past 
and of the future, who can see what is in- 
visible, and sound what is fathomless.” 

The merchant made a sort of curtesy of 
respect towards the learned lady; but an 
ironical suppleness about his knees dis- 
pleased her. 

“Yes, unbeliever,” she exclaimed, “ all 
these things and muchgmore am I able to 
accomplish ; and I have foreseen that the | 
child Lulu will, within fifteen summers, be- 
come the wife of a powerful sultan.” 

“Then what shall I say to my friend Zacha- 
rias, to whose son Yazir I have this day 
betrothed her ?” 

The ambitious mother became pale with 
rage; and, not having the prudence of her 
western sisters, did not content herself with 
uttering sharp words, that pierce so deep and 
sting so sharply, but took off her slipper, and 
threw it in Mathias’s face. Then she began 
using all the descriptive epithets that were 
disparaging with which her memory was 
stored ; so that the young slave girl, who had 
only just come from the uncivilised parts 
Africa, opened her mouth so wide that she 
might almost have swallowed the object 
of dispute. Perhaps because she thought 
she would do it, the mather seized Lulu, 


[ee see 
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and, running to a well in the corner of 
the courtyard, held her babe over it, and 
declared that if Mathias did not promise 
instantly to go, quarrel with his friend, and 
break off the arrangement——her gestures 
expressed the consequence. The worthy man 
promised anything. 

He was quite right, say those who tell this 
story, to get the child out of the angry 
mother’s hands at any cost ; for, although at 
first there was only a threat, there is no know- 
ing how far she might have been provoked by 
contradiction. A tolerable number of “I 
will’s” and “You shant’s” rapidly inter- 
changed (for they are expressions as cur- 
rent in Arabic as in English), may irri- 
tate a passionate woman to murder. But 
when Zara had taken the child out of 
reach, up-stairs, and was stilling its cries 
by putting her great black thumb in its 
mouth, why did not Mathias seize a stout 
palm branch, and administer a little whole- 
some correction? That is what the nar- 
rators want to know; because, if he had, 
a great deal of misfortune might have been 
averted, 

As it was, Mathias went another way to 
work. He approached his wife, and fondled 
her, and repeated his promise, and took 
a great many. unnecessary oaths, in hear- 
ing of the ill-looking woman, and went 
out again to find Zacharias, at first with the 
resolution of explaining the whole matter to 
him, and begging his indulgence. However, 
he could not make up his mind to admit his 
weakness in so straightforward a manner. 
Weak people never can do such a thing; 
otherwise, indeed, they would be strong. 

“ Zacharias,” said he, entering his friend’s 
warehouse, “I come to repeat my promise 
and hear you repeat yours; but 1 have re- 
membered a foolish prophecy that I once 
heard, namely, that if ever I betrothed a 
child before the age of ten years it would 
surely die. This is nonsense ; but were my 
wife to learn what has happened she would 
be unhappy. Let us agree, therefore, to keep 
it to ourselves; or, if thou hast mentioned 
it to anybody already, thou must deny it. I 
ask this for the sake of our friendship.” 

Zacharias looked very hard at his friend ; 
and, seeing him blush, suspected that he was 
not telling the truth. However, not havin 
attached much importance to the betrothal 
and being occupied with matters of business, 
he easily agreed to what was required of him. 
Mathias went away delighted, saying to him- 
self, “In ten years who knows what may 
see? Perhaps my wife may be in Para- 
ise.” 

Time passed away, and every year the 
Pearl became more beautiful ; so that when 
she had reached the age of nine, already the 
marriage-brokers, from whom the betrothal 
had been kept a secret, began to come to the 
house and compliment the mother, and sug- 
gest that foresight was a great virtue, and 
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that it would be well to look round for a 
good match, They had seen the child at the 
bath, and had turned the heads of five old gen- 
tlemen, three wealthy merchants, and a good 
many youths, with descriptions of her charms, 
In three years more, they said, she would be 
worthy to be the bride of a prince. 

When they repeated these compliments to 
the mother, that ambitious woman smiled 
proudly. They were not accustomed to this, 
and redoubled their efforts to open nego- 
tiations. One of them especially came almost 
every day on behalf of Sidi Yusuf, who was 
said to be the richest, and was certainly the 
oldest, merchant in all Egypt. But all was in 
vain, The wife of Mathias waited patiently 
for the appearance of a prince. 

Meanwhile, Yazir also grew, and became 
the pride of his parent. Before he was ten 
years of age he could read like an Effendi, 
and was capable in accounts. One day in 
the bazaar, during the absence of his father, 
he concluded a bargain for a bale of goods ag 
if he had been a merchant all his life. The 
excellent Zacharias was never weary of 
boasting of Yazir’s cleverness and beauty, 
He still remained desirous of uniting him to 
the daughter of his friend; and, when .he 
heard much talk of Lulu’s perfections among 
his fellow merchauts, some of whom openly, 
and others secretly, had determined to ask 
her in marriage, he smiled to think how 
certain their disappointment was. Occasion- 
ally he reminded Mathias on the subject, to 
that worthy man’s extreme annoyance ; for 
there was no sign that the mother of the 
Pearl had for the present any longing to be 
admitted into Paradise, and no hope that the 
coming prince would be forgotten. 

When the ten years were fulfilled Zacharias, 
taking his son by the hand, went to Mathias 
and said before witnesses, “ There is no longer 
need of concealment, It is fitting that the 
ceremony of betrothal between my boy and 
thy daughter should now publicly take 
place.” 

The bystanders opened their eyes till they 
became as round as the eyes of owls; and ex- 
claimed “Yeh!” in token of astonishment, 
Mathias stammered, and turned red and 
pale, and twitched his cloak with his hands, 
There was no escaping. So, making up his 
mind to be courageous, he frankly confessed 
that his wife would not betroth Lulu to any 
one, because she destined her to be the bride 
of a prince. When he had told all, the 
auditors laughed heartily from various 
causes. Some of them had been paying 
a marriage broker for years, to plead their 
cause with the mother of Lulu, and they 
laughed to hide their vexation. Others were 
delighted to observe the angry face of Zacha- 
rias, and the deprecating posture of Mathias; 
and all were amused at the idea of a Christian 
prince coming from some. unknown kingdom 
in search of this Pearl. The fact is, as they 
knew, that there is no princely family existe 
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ing whose theological tenets do not dis- 
tinctly differ from those of their people ; 
so that, as they could not conceive the possi- 
bility of Lulu taking a husband from an- 
other race, the whole affair appeared to them 
infinitely comic. These Levantines inter- 
marry until it isa wonder they retain any 
respectable qualities, mental or physical. 

A good sturdy quarrel, perhaps a little 
beard-pulling, seemed likely to take place ; 
but suddenly Yazir, who, though only eleven 
years of age, fancied he had some right to an 
opinion in this matter, stepped boldly for- 
ward and said, ““O my father, what is there 


in this Lulu that we should be unhappy on | 


her account? Let her wait until her prince 
comes to ask for her, Perhaps the sun may 
one day rise and shine upon her im beggar’s 
rags. Then she will fall at my feet, and ask 
me to have pity on her.” 

“And then—what then?” said an old 
man with a long white beard, who had 
watched the scene with interest. 

“T will say, ‘Sister, thy misfortune is not 
thy fault.’ Iwill clothe her, and feed her ; 
and perhaps God may reward me.” 

Few noticed these childish words, except 
as au evidence of amiability ; but they served 
to prevent any further dispute between 
Mathias and Zacharias. The old man with 
the white beard patted the boy on the head, 
and muttered a prediction of good fortune. 
in the East the words of the aged are be- 
lieved to be prophetic. The verge of the 
grave is there regarded as the verge of all 
future time—the point at which the mists of 
life begin to thin away, and let in the beams 
of eternity. All the bystanders, there- 
fore, were satisfied that whether Yazir ulti- 


mately possessed the Pearl or not, he was) 


destined to happiness. 

As the prediction was founded on an evi- 
dence of goodness, perhaps this confidence of 
theirs was not altogether ill-founded. It is 
a common thing to say that the strokes of ill- 
fortune fall with impartiality upon the evil 
and the virtuous. But this is not quite true ; 
for many mishaps are the consequence of our 
own bad passions, which have their origin 
within and not without. The Orientals 
firmly believe that all disasters that have 
merely external causes are compensated even 
in this life. 

The two merchants did not trouble them- 
selves much about what the old man in the 
white beard said. They were both angry, 
although the child’s words put a stop to 
further conflict. Zacharias went away ve- 
solved to look out for a bride for his son, 
if eae: fifty times more beautiful than 
Lulu ; and Mathias returned home to quarrel 


with his wife, and then to bumble himself 


before her. Age had rendered her more 
fierce than ever, and more confirmed in her 
superstitious belief. 

tribution, however, soon came. Not 
many days afterwards, news was brouglit 
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to Mathias, that a caravan which he had 
dispatched to Syria laden with precious 
merchandise, had been attacked by the Be- 
dowins, and robbed. This was a heavy blow, 
for he had not only embarked all his dispos- 
able capital in the venture, but had borrowed 
money to speculate on a grand scale. It is 
true that he expected one or two more 
caravans to return about this time; their 
arrival would have enabled him to meet all 
the demands that would be made upon him. 
But no news of them came; and Mathias 
began to fear that Providence had deter- 
mined to punish him by utter ruin. At 
another time he would have gone to his 
friend Zacharias, certain of assistance ; but 
now he knew that he would be repulsed with 
derision. 

The news of his disaster spread through the 
city ; and the shroffs or bankers who had lent 
money to him began to press for payment. 
He begged them to wait until the arrival 
of his caravan from Soudan, which was ex- 
pected every day ; but the more he prayed 
for time, the more fierce they grew, and 
menaced at last to cite him before the Shah 
Bander, and send him to prison. 

That was an uncomfortable season for the 
wife of Mathias. Even had he been unable 
to trace his misfortune to her, it is probable 
that she would bave still borne the chief 
brunt of his ill-humour. We often profess to 
envy women because they are exempt from 
all pecuniary eares ; but im truth there is not 
a loss nor a disappointment of any kind 
which men suffer, that does not embitter 
some hour of family life. When the Eastern 
merchant has failed in a speculation he gene- 
rally finds the meat ill done, and the house out 
of order. Mathias felt that he could reproach 
his wife without injustice ; and of course he 
made the most of the opportunity. The poor 
woman’s sin after all, was merely misplaced 
anxiety for her daughter's welfare ; but this 
had led her to disregard her husband’s honour, 
to diminish his respect, to separate him from 
his friends, and to endanger the fortune of 
Lulu herself,—for the little girl had been 
brought up with ambitious notions. Already 
she began to talk with contempt of her com- 
panions, and even of her parents, saying, 
“J am born to be a princess, and this is 
sufficient for the happiness of all’ those who 
belong to me. It is necessary that my 
wishes should be satisfied. I must have finer 
dresses than any one else—even than my 
mother.” 

Mathias, therefore, had much to say,.and 
the fame of his domestic dissensions spr 
abroad. The poor women of the neigh - 
hood, whose husbands brought them home a 
few piastres daily, and contented them, were 
not sorry to talk of the fine lady who never 
went out except on the back of a high ass, 
with two slaves to attend her,—one to clear 
the way with a whip, the other with his hand 
on the saddle, to prevent her fallipg,—and 
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who now, it was rumoured, a her days | dwelt always on the absent Lulu. 
t 


in weeping and wailing. soon became 
known, indeed, that Mathias, when too late, 
had asserted his right of authority ; and had 
become master of his own: house, just as he 
was about to abandon it. The creditors 
were eager; and there remained salvation 
only in flight. One day, therefore, Mathias 
collected some household property, sold it 
to a broker, made a parcel of a few valuables, 
and when sunset came, started with his wife 
and daughter, leaving Cairo by the iron 
gate. He intended to take boat for Damietta, 
and that way escape to Syria, where he had 
some relations. 

He had not gone far before a rapid step 
was heard behind; and a soft voice called 
his name. He pressed on hastily ; but 
| soon Yazir came running up out of breath. 

The wife of Mathias recognized him, and 
| began to curse him; but the boy said: 
| “Be not angry, O mother. This is a mis- 
fortune which cannot be avoided. But be- 
hold, father Mathias, thou shalt not go 
forth without assistance. My father has 
| heard of thy departure, and sends this purse 
for thy expenses on the way.” 

So saying he placed a leathern purse in 
the hands of the merehant, who stooped 
down towards him and kissed him. All 
| hearts beat high. The mother of Lulu felt 
the tears run down her cheeks; and Lulu 
herself, wayward girl as she was, came to 
Yazir, and taking his hand, put it to her lips, 
and said ; 
| “O prinee,—may happiness encircle thee 
| as the halo encircleth the moon !” 
| Her parents felt that this was a renewal of 

the betrothal; but they said nothing, and 

— were pursuing their flight, whilst 

azir remained standing by the road-side, 

The boy was now nearly twelve years of age, 
tall, strong, and handsome ; and more intelli- 
gent and knowing than lads are at fifteen in 
western countries. He had already acquired 
all the instruments of knowledge necessary in 
the East. He could read, and write, and was 
capable at accounts, He already understood 
business, and his father had confidence in 
him. But the words of Lulu entered his mind. 
They had talked so much in his presence of 
the betrothal that he understood something 
of his father’s wishes, though he knew not 
their importance. It seemed to him that his 
life had an object, which was the possession of 
Lulu ; and he was too young to debate much 
on the means. If he had spoken to Zacharias 
he would have learned that cireumstances had 
altered ; that he had now no longer any desire 
to promote this marriage, which had seemed 
80 appropriate at a different time. But a 
certain shamefacedness withheld the boy; 
who, moreover, misinterpreted the import of 
his father’s generosity on the night of Ma- 
thias’s departure. A bias was given to his 
mind and increased every day. 

Time -passed; and the thoughts of Yazir 
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At first 
he was influenced by filial affection. If he 
saw his father sad, he said to himself, “ It ig 
beeause I am not the husband of Lulu.” If 
he were urged to become wise and rich, he 
thought, “It is that I may be worthy of 
Lulu.” His soul ever aspired in one direction 
towards Lulu. 

The time came, when everything in this 
outward world began from some mysterious 
cause to appear more beautiful in his eyes ; 
when the majesty of the heavens at night, 
with all its throbbing stars, was revealed to 
him; when the breeze at eventide that had 
formerly been voiceless seemed full of magie 
eloquenee ; when the trill of birds and the 
hum of insects in the pomegranate and mul- 
berry groves filled him with strange sensa- 
tions ; when the prattle of children smote his 
heart, and the glances of women pierced his 
brain like gleams of sunshine. ‘Then it was 
that Lulu ceased to be a mere name, and was 
changed into a lovely form never absent from 
his dreams. 

Zacharias, from whom propriety had not 
departed, seldom spoke of his absent friend ; 
but talked frequently of finding a peerless 
bride for Yazir. This would have been easy ; 
for all mothers noticed the youth in the street, 
and wished that their daughters might have 
the good fortune to please him. But the mer- 
chant was now in no hurry. If any one 
spoke to him on the subject he said, “ There 
is a time for all things.” Thetruth was, that 
time, which destroys all passions—even love 
—had in him destroyed anger. Besides, it 
is no rare thing for the aged, when they feel 
life slipping from them, to return to some 
caprice they formerly cherished, which re- 
minds them of younger days, and allows 
them, in faney at least, to step back from 
the inevitable doom. 


Zacharias had written recently to Syria, 
endeavouring to learn some tidings of Ma- 
thias ; but his correspondents told him that 


they had searched in vain. Mathias had 
indeed arrived safely in Beyrout ; but, after 
remaining there a year, ihad disappeared. 
Some speculations in whieh he had engaged 
had utterly failed ; and it was believed that 
he had gone away in absolute poverty. This 
intelligence made Zacharias sick at heart ; but 
there was no remedy, and he devoured his 
chagrin in secret. 

One day Yazir, now a fine handsome youth, 
came to his father and. said that a caravan 
was about soon to start for Bassora, by way 
of Damaseus, and that he wished to take this 
opportunity to travel and see the world ; for 
without experience of many countries what 
merchant can prosper? Zacharias was now 
old, and heard this wish with a deep-drawn 
sigh :. but he kmew it to be reasonable, 
and gave his consent, and collected a large 
amount of merchandise, and bought camels, 
and selected the most trustworthy ser- 
vants, and made a present to the chief of 
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the caravan. The old man with the white! 
beard who had prophesied happiness to Vazir 
gave him fresh encouragement, and furnished 
him with a rule of conduct which he saw 
might be of use to him : “ Never be astonished 
—neither at danger nor good fortune.” 

Yazir parted with his father after both had 
wept, and went forth into the desert. In the 
recesses of his own mind there still lingered a 
hope that he might be one day united to 
Lulu ; and it was to endeavour to ascertain 
her fate that he had wished to go by way of 
Damascus. On arriving in that city, instead 
of endeavouring to dispose of his merchandise, 
he occupied all his time in fruitless in- 

uiries. After a stay of three months he 
eosted for Bassora: but when the caravan 
had travelled for twenty days a cloud 
of Bedowins, mounted on camels and 
horses surrounded them and attacked 
them, slaying those who resisted and making 
prisoners of the rest. Yazir, remembering 
the advice that had been given him, and 
seeing that successful defence was impossible, 
sat down quietly and waited until the 
Bedowins came to him, and ordered him 
to follow them, They seemed surprised 
at the tranquillity of his demeanour ; 
especially when they learned that he was one 
of the richest merchants of the company ; and 
treated him far more favourably than the 
rest, abstaining from tying his hands, and 
promising to keep him well until such time 
as he could get friends to come with a 
ransom. 

As he was left at liberty Yazir found no diffi- 
culty, after spending two or three days in the 

owin encampment, in selecting the best 
horse belonging to the tribe, and in riding away 
one night at full speed. From words that he 
had heard, he knew that the city of Ardesh 
was at no great distance, and he felt confident 
of being able to reach it. He rode all night, 
and expected to see palm-trees and green 
pastures by the morning. But a plain of sand 
stretched on every side. He had mistaken 
the direction, and entered a boundless desert, 
which even the Bedowins do not traverse. He 
did not know whether to advance or retreat, 
so he allowed the horse to gallop whither he 
would. Thus he proceeded all day, until at 
length, just as he was about to give himself 
up to despair, he came in sight of a splendid 
city, built according to a style of architecture 
wholly unknown to him. He rode forward 
and entered the cultivated country that sur- 
rounded it. The roads were full of people, 
seemingly waiting for some arrival. When 
he approached they advanced with drawn 
swords and brandished spears, shouting : 

* Wilt thou be king over us ?” 

Believing he had to do with a company of 
madmen, and remembering the advice that 
had been given him, he replied calmly : 

“ Certainly. I came with that intention.” 

Upon this, there was a huge sound of 
human voices, and trampling of feet, and 
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clanging of gongs ; and Yazir was conducted 
into the city, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace. He was installed in a splendid 
palace, and requested to dispense justice, and 
execute the laws. 

He soon learned that it was the custom in 
that city when a king died, for the population 
to sally forth in the direction of the desert, 
and to wait for the first wanderer who, 
separated from some caravan, had lost 
his way, and was expecting nought but 
death. According to their notion, a king 


raised to the throne from the extremity of | 


despair would not be likely soon to acquire 
alle and ferocity. Sometimes they had 
found themselves mistaken ; but they had a 
remedy in their hands, It was their practice 
to test the courage of the newcomers by run- 
ning at them, as they did at Yazir, shouting 


and brandishing their weapons; and they | 


continued for some time playing the same 
trick. Ifa monarch, therefore, showed a bad 
character, they soon contrived that an accident 
should happen; the throne became vacant, 
and the population went out again to the 
borders of the desert. 

Yazir, though he would have preferred 
continuing his journey to Bassora, or return- 
ing to Cairo, consented to rule over this 
strange people ; whose manners he found to 
be in many respects harsh and répulsive. 
When not in want ofa king, they received 
all strangers roughly, and compelled them 
by ill-treatment to depart from their territory 


very quickly. Yazir, by an edict, ordered that | 


this should no longer be, and contrived to 
instil hospitable views into the people of 
Gorfin, for such was the name of the place. 
He made it a custom that all strangers who 


arrived should be led into a certain room of | 


his palace, and kindly received and fed ; and 
he used to goand look at them through a 
veiled window. All people celebrated his 
goodness ; and the fame thereof spreading, 
travellers for the first time began to arrive at 
the city of Goran. 

One day it was told to Yazir that three 
persons, 2 man and two women, apparently 
beggars, had been taken to his reception- 
room. The strangers were no other than 
the merchant Mathias, his wife, and his 
daughter Lulu, reduced to the extreme 
of poverty. Lulu, ripened into perfect 
womanhood, was more beautiful than ever. 
Yazir gazed at them with tears falling from 
his eyes. ‘They were evidently worn with 
ind and suffering, and ate as if they had 
been long famished. When they were some- 
what recovered, he called them before him, 
revealed his name and his condition; and 
before, from very wonder, they could find 
time to answer, he turned to Lulu, and said: 

“O fair one, wilt thou have a prince for 
thy husband ?” 

Mathias hung his head; and his wife 
threw herself at Yazir’s feet. But, Lulu ran 
to his side, and seized her mother’s hand, and 
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' eommanded her, in the tone of a queen, not 
, to humble herself. The marriage was soon 
celebrated ; and all the people were glad for 
three weeks. 
| Then, certain great families, who had 
| hoped to raise one of their daughters to 
|| the throne, began to stir "R dissatisfac- 
o, the prince 
making his preparations secretly, stole away 
one night, with his wife and Mathias, and the 
wife of Mathias, and they hastened in the 
direction of Ardesh: leaving the people of 
|| Goran once more without a sovereign. On 
| their way they met a cobbler escaping from his 
creditors, and informed him of the good for- 
| tune that awaited him if he arrived in time at 
| Gorin. Whether he succeeded to the throne 
they never knew; for they hastened with 
all speed back to Damascus, and thence to 
Egypt, and gladdened the heart of Zacharias : 
who lived long to witness the happiness of 
his son, who had been a prince, and of his 
new daughter who had been a beggar. 
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Taz peninsula which juts out sharply 
| into the Atlantic at the south-western ex- 
| tremity of our island has a fringe of little 
| fishes, like other portions of the coast. They 


_ may be herrings, or mackerel, or what not ; 
| but we mean to attend here only to the little 
| fishes called pilchards, because they are more 


_ important to Cornishmen than any other 
| fish; and because very few of our other coun- 
| ties know anything about them. They be- 
| long especially, to the land of the logan, the 
| land of cromlechs and tors, the land of 
|| Land’s Ends, the land of bold coasts, rocky 
| stones, rich mines, Celtic remains, bold 
| fishers. If you mount the tower of Buryan 
church, between Penzance and the Logan 
Stone, and look around you, you master three 
|| quarters of a circle of sea view; and this 
|| comprises many a spot where the pilchard 
fishery is carried on; but not all. There 
| are eastern bays, and creeks, and nooks, be- 
yond the range of lofty Buryan. 

The pilchard is a very kind friend to the 
Cornishmen. It not only supplies them with 
one of their articles of food, but benefits 
| them in other ways. Cornwall, we must re- 
| member, is a granite country, a copper 
| country, a tin country, a hard stern country, 
|| in many of its natural features. Its western 
| half has so many of these bits of sternness, 
that there are not arable fields enough to 
| grow corn, and not rich grass enough to 
| fatten cattle. Corn and meat are, conse- 
| quently, likely to be scanty and dear in com- 
parison with those of many other counties ; 
|| and thus the Cornishman of low degree is 
driven to his own resources, The fisheries 
become of great value to him, and the pil- 
chard perhaps more than any other fish. 

Many a Londoner would not know a pil- 
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chard if he met with it in his dish; he 
might perchance mistake it for a herring, 
which it somewhat resembles in size ; but the 
pilchard is fatter, the scales are larger and 
adhere more closely than in the herring, 
which it resembles in taste, but which is 
stronger. The pilchard is indeed sometimes 
called the gipsy herring, in right of a certain 
amount of family resemblance, Its average 
length is probably nine inches. As to 
the natural home of the pilchard, in- 
— seem to be somewhat puzzled. A 
ew pilchards make their appearance oc- 
casionally, in the Forth, about Octoher; 
a shoal, once now and then, appears on the 
Devonshire coast; a lucky day in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four sent so many pil- 
chards into Poole that they were soldithere at 
apennya dozen. A fishery of pilchards is car- 
ried on to a small extent at Bantry Bay; a 
few are caught occasionally near Dublin and 
Belfast ; a few likewise find their way into 
the herring-nets off Yarmouth; and Mr. Yarrell 
records, as a notable achievement, that he 
once caught a pilchard in the Thames. But, 
the coast of Cornwall is, beyond any other 
locality, that in which the pilchard is most 
met with. They are found at all seasons 
of the year ; but it is only from June to Sep- 
tember that the fishery is carried on to any 
considerable extent. The vast shoals appear 
in three principal localities—between Start 
Point wal the Lizard, between the Lizard 
and the Land’s End, and about St. Ives on 
the north coast of the county. The shoals 
divide and subdivide, and rejoin and divide 
again. The reasons for these movements are 
not well ascertained: it is possible that, 
having eaten up all the young shrimps and 
other small crustaceous animals (their princi- 
pal food) in one part of the sea, they sepa- 
rate to seek pastures new. 

The Cornishmen having reason to look 
anxiously to the maintenance of the fish- 
eries, every little cove, bay, or creek which 
promises a tolerable haul, is well fished 
by them. There may not be a regular 
fishing community, but several poor fami- 
lies may have a fishing-boat among them, 
by the aid of which a small supply may 
be obtained for their own food, and perhaps 
a little salted or dried for their future use, 
and another. portion sold to their neighbours. 
If there should be many weeks of continuous 
stormy weather, which is not unlikely in 
moist Cornwall, the poor people on the coast 
may be driven to hard shifts. The pilchard, 
however, is not fished merely in this humble 
way; it is fished on a large scale, and re- 
turns fair profits to the capitalists who can 
provide boats, and nets, and other tackle, in a 
sutliciently ample manner. It is not in one 

art alone of the Cornish coast that this 
ranch of productive employment is carried 
on. It centres at St. Ives in the north, and 
at Mevagissy and Looe and Fowey in the 
south-east, and at St. Mawes and Falmouth 
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and Penzance in the south-west, as well as:in 
numerous small places at various points of 
the coast. Not only may one season be less 
favourable than another, but one fishing- 
place may have a bad year when another has 
@ good year; and hence there is much of the 
lottery uncertainty about it, which doubtless 
imereases the zest of the adventurers. 

Let us make believe that we are out with 
a party of pilchard fishers—say at St. Ives. 
Let us suppose that our companions have the 
wherewithal to conduct the fishing properly ; 
that the fish are tolerably numerous, and in 
the right spots; that they do not show any 
unreasonable shyness or prejudice against 
being caught ; and that the weather is mode- 
rately favourable. 

First, then, for the materials—or working 
tools. The pilchard is caught with that 
sort of net which fishers call aseine. This 
seine is from two to three hundred fathoms 
long—say fourteen hundred feet, or seme- 
what over a quarter of a mile; and it is 
from seventy to eighty feet wide. Both 
edges are fastened to stout ropes; and four 
strong ropes, or warps, about three hun- 
dred feet long, are fastened to the four cor- 
nérs. One of the edges is rendered buoyant 
by corks ; while the other, on the contrary, is 
rendered heavy by leaden weights : the object 
of this arrangement being that when the seine 
is immersed in the water, it, may assume a ver- 
tical position, like a perforated wall: the 
corked edge being of course uppermost, and 
the leaded edge undermost. The fishing-boat 
is generally about forty feet long, eight tons 
burden, and manned by eight or nine men, 
There is a tarpaulin to cover the seine while 
in the boat. 

There is a second or assistant boat, called 
the volyer, which carries another net, called 
the tuck-seine ; and there is a third boat, 
ealled the lurker, or cock-boat, somewhat 
smaller than the others. Ropes, anchors, grap- 
nels, and all such stores, are supplied in suf- 
ficient number. 

The tuek-seine, in the volyer or following 
boat, is shorter and broader than the stop- 
seiné, carried in the principal or seine-boat ; 
it is of a different shape too ; it is wider in the 
middle than at the ends, and the middle is 
formed into a hollow or bunt. These two 
boats are about equal in size ; but the lurker 
or cock-boat is smaller, and carries no seine 
or net. The three boats together require 
- crew of eighteen men, and one or two 


ys. 

The crews of the three boats have all their 
respective duties to perform ; but there is an 
important auxiliary of theirs, called the huer 
or crier, apparently so named from a French 
word, His offiee is a very remarkable one, 
unlike any that is commonly known in the 
more general and extensive of the British 
fisheries. He is a watcher, a look-out, a spy, 
a discoverer, a sharp-sighted and long-sighted 
fellow, who’ knows something of fish-life in 
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general, and of pilchard-life in particular, 
He looks out for the pilchard, and telegraphs 
the boatmen concerning the same, In the 
earliest and greyest dawn, it may be long 
before the sun makes his appearance, the 
huer ascends some sea-cliff—sufliciently high 
for his purpose, and yet sufficiently near the 
fishers for him to be seen, He looks out 
far and wide on the sea, in search of some 
spot, which presents a certain peculiarity of 
view. He detects such a spot. It is a huge 
black patch often to be measured in square 
miles ; he looks again and again, more and 
more keenly, until he becomes convinced 
that it marks a shoal of pilchards, whose 
oil has a tendency to give a kind of smooth- 
ness to the a of the sea, and whose 
number even affects the reflected appearance 
of the water. Then, when the sun shines, he 
will see a flash now and then sparkle above the 
surface, and will know it to be a gamesome 
young pilchard leaping out of the water for 
pure fun, and turning up the dazzling scales 
of its white belly to glisten in the sun. He 
looks and scans narrowly until quite con- 
vinced that a shoal of pilehards is really 
within view, and then he begins to work his 
telegraph. He has two large boughs, one in 
each hand, wherewith he can make signals, 
which, though not quite so scientific as those 
of Wheatstone, or Steinheil, or Brett, are yet 
sufficient for his purpose. There is a watcher 
below, attentive to his movements. The 
watcher sees the huer in astate of pleasurable 
excitement; he signals a shoal; and the 
watcher speedily makes the fact known to 
all whom it may concern. All the three 
boats belonging to each party, if not yet on 
the bosom of the water, are speedily manned 
and pushed off; while smaller boats are 
brought into a state of readiness to land the 
fish which are destined to be caught. 

Thus far, then, the huer has found out the 
pilchards ; it rests with the fishers to capture 
them. ‘The gold of the piscine California 
has been discovered, and the diggers must 
now get the nuggets as skilfully as they can. 
It is a part of the principle of fishing adopted, 
that the stop-seine shall form a kind of cir- 
eular wall, within which the unlucky pil- 
chardsmay be imprisoned, and that the lower 
edge of the net shall touch the ground, in 
ome that the fish may not escape under- 
neath. Hence the pilehard fishery is best 
carried on at such a distance from the shore 
as will give a depth of about seventy feet of 
water, equal (or thereabouts) to the width or 
depth of the seine. The seine is carried in 
the largest boat, carefully folded, so that it 
may be opened and thrown out without en- 
tanglement. Two men hold themselves in 
readiness to manage the net, five or six tug 
manfully at the oars, while the bow-oarsman 
keeps his eye upon the huer, who not only 
signals the approach of the shoal, but telegraphs 
his instructions as to the best mode in which 
it may be approached. The huer—keen, 
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cool, patient, calculating, experienced—forms 
a judgment concerning the best mode of pro- 
ceeding ; he decides where it is best for the two 
larger boats to anchor, and how the cock-boat 
may best.go out to reconnoitre the enemy. The 
men in the boats obey the signals of the huer, 
as the captains in the Baltic fleet would those 

iven forth by Sir Charles Napier from the 
Dake of Wellington ; they know it is to their 
interest, having a good general, to attend to 
his behests. 

It is an anxious moment when this state of 
things has arrived, for the pilchards,. like 
other people, will give their oppressors the 
slip if they can; and the huer has to so 
manage that the shoal may be intercepted 
just at the right time and place—a feat which 
| ealls forth all his keenness and judgment, 
and implicit obedience on the part of the 
men in the boats, It is a momentous 
| period, too, for the numerous watchers 
| on the beach; since their cupboards and 
| their pockets are likely to be influenced 
by the result. The huer has seen the 
| shoal, and has made his calculations as to 
| time and space; he gives a signal for the 
| boatmen to weigh anchor, and to remove the 
| tarpaulin which covers the seine ; he signals 
| again, and overboard goes the seine; the 
light edge being managed by one man, and 
the heavy edge by another. The warps at 





two corners of the seine have previously been 
| fustened to.a buoy ; and as the-position of the 


| seine at one end is thus determined, the boat | 


| rows along to carry out the other end ; some 
of them puli, while two others throw the 
| seineoverboard, as fast as the boat progresses ; 
and the bow-oarsman directs their move- 
| ments in accordance with the signals made | 
by the huer. The object is, of course, to’ 
| oppose a barrier to the farther progress of | 
| the shoal; to aid in this object, the men | 
in the cock-boat take up a position between | 
the seine and the buoy, and beat the water | 
with their oars, to frighten the fish, and' 
| prevent them from passing by the edge of the | 
| seine—a crafty mode of driving the poor) 
| little fish from sham danger into real. The’ 
| movements are so managed that the seine is | 
| brought round in a curved line, until the two | 
ends meet, and thus enclose the shoal—the 
| whole being imprisoned in a circular net-like | 
wall; for, the leaded edge rests upon the| 
sandy bottom of the bay, and the cock-boat 
holds sentry over the only possible point of 
escape—the junction of the two ends of the 
seine. 

The pilchards are arrested in their course, | 
aan to the extent of thousands of hogs- 
1eads, and the men give three jolly cheers to 
announce their luck. Then comes the next! 
task—the lifting of the pilchards out of the 
water. This is effected by the aid of the 
tuck-seine. As low tide approaches, boats 
congregate around in great numbers, and the 
men prepare. ‘The volyer, or following boat, | 
goes within the circle formed by the stop-! 


} 
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seine, and lays the tuck-seine round within 
the circle, The two ends of the tuck-seine 
are then drawn together in such a way as to 
tuck or coop up the poor pilchards in a nar- 
rower and narrower space, and to raise them 
from the bottom. The fish are terribly 
frightened, and jump and flout about: but 
frnitlessly ; they become collected in the 
hollow bunt of the tuck-seine. They are 
raised gradually and cautiously to the sur- 
face ; yare laded out by the men with 
flaskets, and are thrown in a silvery shower 
into the boats which crowd around. The 
number enclosed within the stop-seine may 
be so large that the tuck-seine could not 
hold them, or the boats could not hold 
them, or the persons on shore could not 
salt. and.cure them. In such case, the tuck- 
seine brings up only a portion at a. time ; 
and some of the pilchards may remain a 
week or more in their prison. They do not 
necessarily suffer from this, however, as 
they are floating about in their own native 
element. Sometimes, meanwhile, there is a 
busy throng of small boats surrounding the 
seine, each ready to take its load to the beach ; 
and the scene is then not a little striking and 
animated. 

But, the seine method is not the only one 
adopted: many of the fishers find it more 
convenient to employ the drift method, 
Here, we may remark that. while some learned 
pundits use the words seine and shoal, others 
say sean and schull: we shall adhere to our 
own usage, without pretending te say which is 
the better of the two, In the drift method, 
fifteen or twenty drift-nets are fastened end 
to end; and as they are upwards of a 
hundred feet long, the whole may extend 


nearly half a mile, and in some cases three- 


ge. The nets-are about forty feet deep. 
The string of nets has a. corked rope running 
along the top, and a strengthening rope running 
along the middle, but no legded rope at the bot- 
tom. The nets are carried in.fishing-boats, each 
having four men anda boy. A. line from one 
end of the head-rope is fastened over the 
quarter of the boat; and the nets, being 
turned overboard, are left to float with the 
tide. The corks and the buoys are somanaged 
that the upper edge of the nets is twelve or 
fifteen feet. below the surface of the water; 
so that ships may pass over the nets without 
injuring them. The men shoot the netsa 
little before sunset and again as dawn 
proaches: making two hauls, and sometimes 
two good captures, in a night. 

Mr. Yarrell, a great authority in piscatorial 
lore, states that, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, when the parliamentary bounty 
began to be withdrawn, the men and capital 
employed in the Cornish pilchard-fishery were 
as follows. There were rather more than 
three hundred seines; there were about 
four thousand three hundred men employed 
afloat, and six thousand three hundred em- 
ployed on shore, making ten thousand six 
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hundred persons directly employed in catch- 
ing and curing the fish ; while the whole out- 
lay for boats, seines, curing-cellars, &c., was 
estimated at nearly half a million sterling. A 
seine, with its boat complete, costs as much 
as seven or eight hundred pounds. There is 
a curious mode adopted of dividing the pro- 
duce. Supposing the exact value of the cap- 
ture to be ascertained, this is divided into 
eight equal parts ; one part goes for the boat, 
or is reckoned as interest on its original cost ; 
three other parts go for the seine, as interest 
in like manner ; and the remaining four parts 
as wages or earnings for the men. There is 
an attendant boy, who renders:sundry bits of 
service, for which he is rewarded in an inter- 
calary sort of way: he is entitled to the pil- 
chaids which happen to fall into the sea as 
the nets are drawn ; and to secure them he is 
furnished with a bag-net, fixed to the end of 
arod. When the take is large, the men’s 
share may amount to something respectable. 
Sometimes, the shoals have been enormous. 
Mr. Yarrell speaks of one particular occasion 
when twenty-two hundred hogsheads of 
pilchards were caught in one seine at 
one time; and Borlase, in earlier times, re- 
corded a haul of three thousand hogsheads. 
Estimates vary from two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand five hundred as 
the number that would fill a hogshead. 
Taking a medium between these two numbers 
we arrive at the astounding total of nine 


millions of pilchards as having been taken at 
one haul. An instance has been known of 
ten thousand hogsheads having been taken 


in one single grab in one day—a mighty in- 
crease, certainly, in the available food for the 
catchers or for those to whom the catchers 
sold ; for although a pilchard is but a humble 
affair, thirty millions of pilchards become 
in the aggregate rather a substantial fact. 
Then comes the curing—a rare busy 
scene. The boats row a to land, and 
deposit their cargoes. The fish, such as are 
not wanted for immediate consumption in the 
fresh state, are taken to the curing cellars. 
Here they are arranged in rows, with salt 
between : eight bushels of salt to the hogs- 
head. The pilchards thus remain a month ; 
after which time they are packed in 
casks, in regular layers, and pressed down 
closely ; the pressing is continued until the 
casks are quite full,and then the cask-heads are 
fastened down. The oil of the pilchard is by 
this time, to a considerable extent, pressed 
out. Much of the salt can be used a 
second time ; and after this it forms a capital 
manure. The pressure upon the fish in the 
hogshead is produced by a weighted lever 
acting upon a block or stone placed upon a 
circular board on the fish. A hogshead of 
pilchards pressed and packed in this way 
will weigh somewhat under five hundred 
pounds; and there will be three or four 
gallons of oil pressed from them, worth four 
or five shillings. This oil is no great treasure; 
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still it will always find a market, and it 
assists in rendering the pilchard fishery pro- 
fitable. The oil is used in the manufacture 
of cart-grease, and for many purposes similar 
to those wherein the commonest whale oil is 
employed. Attempts have been made to 
urify it, and render it serviceable to curry 
eather ; but, the attempts have not met with 
much success, 

The Cornishmen having caught their pil- 
chards ; eaten some ; disposed of others in a 
fresh state to their neighbours; squeezed the 
rest ; sold the oil obtained by the squeezing ; 
and prepared their filled hogsheads in a proper 
way; what becomes of the hogsheads and 
their contents? Pilchards, like prophets, 
gain little honour in their own country. 
They are sent abroad, and have been so sent 
at least since the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
for an act passed in her reign states that 
“ No stranger shall transport beyond seas any 
erie or other fish in cask, unless he doe 

ring into the realme, for every six tunnes, 
two hundred of clap-boord fit to make cask, 
and so rateably, upon paine of forfeiting the 
said pilchard or fish.” This clause was pro- 
bably introduced on account of the great 
searcity of timber in Cornwall. The two 
best customers for salted and barrelled pil- 
chards are : first, the slave-owners of the new 
continent, and the free blacks, among whom 
the pilchards are eaten in considerable quan- 
tities ; secondly, the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries in the Mediterranean, where pilchards 
may be eaten on fast days without danger to 
the soul. 


REMEDY, 


I was drooping, I was grieving, 
O’er life's ills, a hideous train 3 
All, I said, is but bereaving ; 
All is loss without a gain! 


There is not one stable blessing 
For our weak and sinful clay ; 

In the moment of possessing 
Every joy is snatched away ! 


Suddenly there came a splendour 
Richly gushing from the skies; 

As a Maiden, bright yet tender, 
Streamed upon my wondering eyes, 


* Cease,” she said, “ thy strain of sorrow! 
Mortal, turn thy looks on me! 

I am daughter of To-morrow, 
And my name is Remedy ! 


“ Nothing is, that is without me 3 
I was present at the birth 
Of the Universe about me ; 
Mine is Heaven; mine is Earth !” 


“Sphere,” I cried, * sublime of action! 
Yet a doubt suspends my breath : 
For disgrace, despair, distraction, 
What thy cure?” She answered, “ Death 
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“ That,” I cried, with bitter feeling, 
* Is from woe to woe to fice. 

Say, for death itself what healing?” 
Sho replied —“ Eternity |!” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 


—~— 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Tue last day came, the house was full of 
packing-cases, which were being carted off at 
the front door, to the nearest railway station. 
| Even the pretty lawn at the side of the house 
| was made unsightly and untidy by the straw 
| that had been wafted upon it through the 
| open door and windows. The rooms hada 
|| strange echoing sound in them,—and the 
| light came harshly and strongly in through 
| the uncurtained windows,—seeming already 
| unfamiliar and strange. Mrs. Hale’s dress- 
| ing-room was left untouched to the last ; and 
| there she and Dixon were packing up clothes, 
| and interrupting each other every now and 
| then to exelaim at, and turn over with fond 
, regard, some forgotten treasure in-the shape 
| of some relic of the children while they were 
| yet little. They did not make much progress 
with their work. Down-stairs, Margaret 
|| stood calm and collected, ready to counsel or 
| advise the men who had been called in to 
| help the cook and Charlotte. These two last, 
| erying between whiles, wondered how the 
| young lady could keep up so this last day, 
| and settled it between them that she was not 
| likely to care much for Helstone, having been 
| 80 long in London. There she stood, very 
_ pale and quiet, with her large grave eyes 

observing everythjng—up to every present 
|| circumstance however small. They could 
not understand how her heart was aching all 
the time, with a heavy pressure that no sighs 
could lift off or relieve, and how constant 
exertion for her perceptive faculties was the 
ouly way to keep herself from crying out 
with pain. Moreover, if she gave way, who 
was to act? Her father was examining 
papers, books, registers, what not, in the 
vestry with the clerk ; and when he came in 
there were his own books to pack up, which 
no one but himself could do to his satisfaction. 
| Besides, was Margaret one to give way before 

strange men, or even household friends like 
|| the cook and Charlotte! Not.she. But at 
|, last the four packers went into the kitchen to 
|| their tea; and Margaret moved stiffly and 
1 slowly away from the place in the hall where 
| she had been standing so long, out through 
|| the bare echoing drawing-room into the 
|| twilight of an early November evening. 
|| There was a filmy veil of ‘soft dull mist ob- 
securing, but not hiding, all objects, giving 
them a lilac hue, for the sun had not yet fully 
set ; a robin was singing,—perhaps, Margaret 
thought, the very robin that her father had 
so often talked of as his winter pet, and for 
which he had made, with his own hands, a 
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kind of robin-house by his study window, 
The leaves were more gorgeous than ever; 
the first touch of frost would lay them all 
low on the ground, Already one or two kept 
constantly floating down, amber and golden 
in the low slanting sun-rays. 

Margaret went along the walk under 
the pear-tree wall, She had never been 
along it since she paced it at Henry 
Lennox’s side. Here, at this bed of thyme 
he began to speak of what she must not 
think of now. Her eyes were on that late- 
blowing rose as she was trying to speak ; 
and she had caught the idea of the vivid 
beauty of the feathery leaves of the carrots 
in the very middle of his last sentence. Only 
a fortnight ago! And all so changed! 
Where was he now? In London,—goin 
through the old round ; dining with the old 
Harley Street set, or with gayer young 
friends of his own. Even now, while she 
walked sadly through that damp and drear 
garden in the dusk, with everything falling 
and fading, and turning to decay around her, 
he might be gladly putting away his law- 
books after a day of satistactory toil, and 
freshening himself up, as he had told her he 
often did, by a run in the Temple Gardens, 
taking in the while the grand inarticulate 
mighty roar of tens of thousands of busy men, 
nigh at hand, but not seen, and catching, 
ever at his quick turns, glimpses of the lights 
of the city coming up out of the depths of the 
river. He had often spoken to Margaret of 
these hasty walks, snatched in the intervals 
between study and dinner. At his best times 
and in his best moods had he spoken of them; 
and the thought of them had struck upon her 
fancy. Here there was no sound. The robin 
had gone away into the vast stillness of night. 
Now and then a cottage door in the distance 
was opened and shut, as if to admit the tired 
labourer to his home ; but that sounded very 
far away. A stealthy, creeping, cranching 
sound among the crisp fallen leaves of the 
forest beyond the garden seemed almost close 
at hand. Margaret knew it was some poacher. 
Sitting up in her bedroom this past autumn, 
with the light of her candle extinguished, 
and purely revelling in the soleran beauty of 
the heavens and the earth, she had many 
a time seen the light noiseless leap of the 
poachers over the garden-fence, their quick 
tramp across the dewy moonlit lawn, their dis- 
appearance in the black still shadow beyond. 
The wild adventurous freedom of their life 
had taken her fancy; she felt inclined to 
wish them success ; she had no fear of them. 
But to-night she was afraid, she knew not 
why. She heard Charlotte shutting the win- 
dows, and fastening up for the night, uncon- 
scious that any one had gone out into the 
garden. A small branch—it might be of 
rotten wood, or it might be broken by force 
—came heavily down in the nearest part of the 
forest ; Margaret ran, swift as Camilla, down 
to the window, and rapped at it with a 
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hurried: tremulousness which startled Char- 
lotte within. 

“Let mein! Let me in! It is only me, 
Charlotte!” Her heart did not still its. flut- 
tering till she was safe in the drawing-room, 
with the windows fastened and bolted, and 
the familiar walls hemming her round, and 
shutting her in. She had sate down upon a 
packing-case ; cheerless, chill was the dreary 
and dismantled room—no fire, nor other 
light, but Charlotte’s long unsnuffed candle. 
Charlotte looked at. Margaret with surprise ; 
and Margaret, feeling it rather than seeing it, 
rose up. 

“Twas afraid you were shutting me out 
altogether, Charlotte,” said she, half-smiling. 
“And then you would never have heard me 
in the kitchen, and the doors into the lane and 
churchyard are locked long ago.” 

“Oh, miss, I should have been sure to 
have missed you soon. The men would have 
wanted you to tell them how to goon: And 
I have put tea in master’s study, as being 
the most comfortable room, so to speak.” 

“Thank you, Charlotte. You are a kind 
girl. I shall be sorry to leave you. You 
must try and write to me, if I can ever give 
you any little help or good advice. I shall 
always be glad to get a letter from Helstone, 
you know. I shall be sure andsend you my 
address when I know it.” 

The study was all ready for tea, There 
was a good: blazing fire, and unlighted candles 
on the table. Margaret sat down on the rug, 
partly to warm herself, for the dampness of 
the evening hung about her dress, and over- 
fatigue had made her chilly. She kept her- 
self balanced by clasping her hands together 
round her knees; her head drooped a little 
towards her chest ; the attitude was one of 
despondency, whatever her frame of mind 
might be. But when she heard her father’s 
— on the gravel outside, she started up, 
and hastily shaking her heavy black hair 
back, and wiping a few tears away that had 
come on her cheeks she knew not how, she 
went out to open the door for him. He 
showed far more depression than she did, 
She could hardly get him to talk, although 
she tried to speak on subjects that would 
interest him, at the cost of an effort every 
time which she thought would be her last. 

“ Have you been a very long walk to-day?” 
asked she, on seeing his refusal to touch 
food of any kind. 

“As far as Fordham Beeches. I went to 
see Widow Maltby; she is sadly grieved at 
not having wished you good-bye. 
little Susan has kept watch down the lane 
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perplexed. He rose, and walked nervously u 
and down the room. Margaret tried to heme 
herself, but would not speak until she could 
do so with firmness. She heard him talking, 
as if to himself. 

“T cannot bear it. I cannot bear to see 
the sufferings of others. I think I could go 
through my own with patience. Oh, is there 
no going back ?” 

“No, father,’ said Margaret, lookin 
straight at him, and speaking low a 
steadily. “It is bad to believe you in error, 
It would be infinitely worse to have known 
you a hypocrite.” She dropped her voice at 
the last few words, asif entertaining the idea 
of hypocrisy for a moment in connection with 
her father savoured of irreverence. 

“ Besides,” she went on, “it is only that I 
am tired to-night; don’t think that I am 
suffering from what you have done, dear 

a We can’t either of us talk about it 
to-night, I believe,” said she, finding that 
tears.and sobs would come in spite of herself, 
“IL had better go and take mamma up this 
cup of tea. She had hers very early, when I 
was too busy to go to her, and I am sure she 
will be glad of another now.” 

Railroad time inexorably wrenched them 
away from lovely, beloved Helstone, the next 
morning. They were gone; they had seen 
the last of the long low parsonage home, 
half-eovered with China-roses and pyr 
acanthus—more homelike than ever in the 
morning sun that glittered on its windows, 
each belonging to some well-loved room, 
Almost before they had settled themselves 
into the car, sent from Southampton to fetch 
them to the station, they were gone away 
to return no more. A sting at Margaret’s 
heart made her strive to look out to catch the 
last glimpse of the old church tower where 
she knew it might be seen above a wave of 
the forest trees ; but her father remembered 
this too, and she silently acknowledged his 
greater right to the one window from which 
it could be seen. She leant back and shut 
her eyes, and the tears. welled forth, and 
hung glittering for an instant on the shadow- 
ing eyelashes before rolling slowly down her 
cheeks, and dropping, unheeded, on her dress, 

They were to stop in London all night 
at some quiet hotel, Poor Mrs. Hale had 
cried in her way nearly all day long; 
and Dixon showed her sorrow by extreme 
crossness, and a continual irritable attempt 
to keep her petticoats from even touchin 
the unconscious Mr. Hale, whom she segue 


She says | as the origin of all this. suffering. 


They went through the well-known streets, 


for days past.—Nay, Margaret, what is the! past houses which they had often visited, 
matter, dear?” The thought of the little! past shops in which she had lounged, impa- 


child watching for her, and continually dis- 
appointed—from no forgetfulness on her 
part, but from sheer inability to leave home 
—was the last drop in poor Margaret’s cup, 


| 


tient, by her aunt’s side, while that lady was 
making some important and interminable 
decision—nay, absolutely past acquaintances 
in the streets ; for though the morning had 


and she was sobbing away as if her heart! been of an incaleulable length to them, and 


would break, 


Mr. Hale was distressingly | they felt as if it ought. long ago to have closed 
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in for the repose of darkness, it was the very 
busiest. time of a London afternoon in 
November when they arrived there, It was 
long since Mrs, Hale had been in London; 
and she roused up, almost like a child, to look 
about her at the different streets, and to gaze 
after and exclaim at the shops and carriages. 

“Oh, there’s Harrison’s, where I bought 
so many of my wedding-things. Dear! how 
altered! They’ve got immense plate-glass 
windows, larger than Crawford’s in South- 
ampton. Oh,and there, I declare—no, it is 
not— yes, it is— Margaret, we have just 
passed Mr, Henry Lennox. Where can he 
be going, among all these shops ? ” 

Margaret started forwards, and as quickly 
fell back, half-smiling at herself for the 
sudden motion, They were a hundred yards 
away by this time; but he seemed like a relic 
of Helstone—he was associated with a bright 
morning, an eventful day, and she should 
have liked to have seen him, without his seeing 
her,—without the chance of their speaking. 


The evening, without employment, passed | 


in a room high up in an hotel, was long and 
heavy. Mr. Hale went out to his book- 


seller’s, and to call ona friend or two, Every 
one they saw, either in the house or out in 
the streets, appeared hurrying tosome appoint- 
ment, expected by, or expecting, somebody. 
They alone seemed strange, and friendless, 
and desolate. Yet within a mile Margaret 
knew of house after house, where she for her 


own sake, and her mother for her aunt 
| Shaw’s, would be welcomed if they came in 
gladness, or even in peace of mind, If they 
came sorrowing, and wanting sympathy in a 
complicated trouble like the present, then 
they would be felt as a shadow in all these 
houses of intimate acquaintances, not friends. 
London life is too whirling and full to admit 
of even an hour of that deep silence of feeling 
which the friends of Job showed, when “they 
sat with him on the ground seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him; for they saw that his grief was very 
great.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, 


THE next. afternoon, about twenty miles 
from Milton-Northern, they entered on the 
little branch railway that led to Heston. 
Heston itself was one long straggling street, 
running parallel to the seashore. It had a cha- 
racter of its own, as different from the little 
bathing-places in the south of England as.they 
again from those of the continent. To use a 
Scotch word, everythinglooked more “ purpose- 
like.” The country carts had more iron, and 
less wood and leather about the horse-gear ; 
the people in the streets, although on pleasure 
bent, had yet a busy mind. The colours 
looked grayer—more enduring, not so gay and 
pretty. There were no smock-frocks, even 
among the country folk; they retarded 
motion, and were apt to catch on machinery, 
and so the habit of wearing them had died 
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out. In such towns.in the south of England, 
Margaret had seen the shopmen, when not 
employed in their business, lounging a little 
at their doors, enjoying the fresh air, and the 
look up and down the street. Here, if they 
had any leisure from customers, they made 
themselves business in the shop—even, Mar- 
garet fancied, to the unnecessary unrolling 
and.re-rolling of ribbons. All these differences 
struck upon her mind, as she and her mother 
went out.next. morning to look for lodgings. 

Their two nights at hotels had cost 
more than Mr. Hale had anticipated, 
and they were glad to take the first clean, 
cheerful rooms they met with that were at 
liberty to receive them. There, for the first 
time for many days, did Margaret feel at 
rest, There was a dreaminess in the rest, 
too, which made it still more perfect and 
luxurious to repose in. The distant sea, 
lapping the sandy shore with measured 
sound ; the nearer cries of the donkey-boys ; 
the unusual scenes moving before her like 
pictures, which she cared not in her laziness 
to have fully explaimed before they passed 
away; the stroll down to the beach to 
breathe the sea-air, soft and warm on 
that sandy shore even to the end of 
November ; the great long misty sea-line 
touching the tender-coloured sky ; the white 
sail of a distant boat turning silver in some 
pale sunbeam; it seemed as if she could 
dream her life away in such luxury of pen- 
siveness in which she made her present all in 
all, from not daring to think of the past, or 
wishing to contemplate the future. 

But the future must be met, however stern 
and iron-it be. One evening it was arranged 
that Margaret and her father should go the 
next day to Milton-Northern, and look out 
for a house. Mr. Hale had received several 
letters from. Mr. Bell, and one or two from 
Mr. Thornton,.and he was anxious to ascer- 
tain at once a good many particulars respect- 
ing-his position and chances of success there, 
which he could only do by an. interview with 
the latter gentleman. Margaret knew that 
they ought to be removing ; but she had a 
repugnance to the idea of a manufacturing 
town, and believed that her mother was 
receiving benefit from Heston air, so she 
would willingly have deferred the expedition 
to Milton. 

For many miles before they reached 
Milton, they saw a-deep lead-coloured cloud 
hanging over the horizon in the direction in 
which it lay. It was all the darker from 
contrast with the pale gray-blue of the 
wintry sky ; for in Heston there had been 
the earliest signs of frost. Nearer to the 
town the air had a faint taste and smell of 
smoke ; perhaps, after all, more a loss of the 
fragrance of grass and herbage than any 
positive taste or smell. Quick they were 
whirled over long, straight, hopeless streets 
of regularly-built houses, all small and of 
brick. Here and there a great oblong 
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many-windowed factory stood up like a hen 
among her chickens, puffing out black “unpar- 
liamentary ” smoke, and sufficiently account- 
ing for the cloud which Margaret had taken 
to foretell rain. As they drove through the 
larger and wider streets, from the station 
to the hotel, they had to stop constantly ; 
great loaded lurries blocked up the not over- 
wide thoroughfares. Margaret had now and 
then been into the city in her drives with her 
aunt. But there the heavy lumbering vehicles 
seemed various in their purposes and intent ; 
here every van, every waggon and truck, bore 
cotton, either in the raw shape in bags, or 
the woven shape in bales of calico. People 
thronged the footpaths, most of them well- 
dressed as regarded the material, but with a 
slovenly looseness about them which struck 
Margaret as different from the shabby, 
threadbare smartness of a similar class in 
London. 

“New Street,” said Mr. Hale. “This, I 
believe, is the principal street in Milton. 
Bell has often spoken to me about it. It was 
the opening of this street from a lane into a 
great thoroughfare, thirty years ago, which has 
caused his property to rise so much in value. 
Mr. Thornton’s mill must be somewhere not 
very far off, for he is Mr. Bell’s tenant. But 
I fancy he dates from his warehouse.” 

“Where is our hotel, papa ?” 

“Close to the end of this street, I believe. 
Shall we have lunch before or after we have 
looked at the houses we marked in the 
Milton Times ?” 

“Oh, let us get our work done first.” 

“Very well. Then I will only see if there 
is any note or letter for me from Mr. 
Thornton, who said he would let me know any- 
thing he might hear about these houses, and 
then we will set off. We will keep the cab ; 
it will be safer than losing ourselves, and 
being too late for the train this afternoon.” 

There were no letters awaiting him. They 
set out on their house-hunting. Thirty 
pounds a-year was all they could afford to 
give, but in Hampshire they could have met 
with a roomy house and —— garden for 
themoney. Here, even the necessary accom- 
modation of two sitting-rooms and four bed- 
rooms seemed unattainable. They went 
through their list, rejecting each as they 
visited it. Then they looked at each other 
in dismay. 

“We must go back to the second, I think. 
That one,—in Crampton, don’t they call the 
suburb? There were three sitting-rooms ; 
don’t you remember how we laughed at the 
number compared with the three bedrooms ? 
But I have planned itall. The front room 
down stairs is to be your study and our 
dining-room (poor papa !), for, you know, we 
settled mamma is to have as cheerful a 
sitting-room as we can get; and that front 
room up-stairs, with the atrocious blue and 
pink paper and heavy cornice, had really a 
pretty view over the plain, with a great bend 
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of river, or canal, or whatever it is, down 
below. Then I could have the little bedroom 
behind, in that projection at the head of the 
first flight of stairs—over the kitchen, you 
know—and you and mamma the room behind 
the drawing-room, and that closet in the roof 
will make you a splendid dressing-room.” 

“But Dixon, and the girl we are to have 
to help?” 

“Oh, wait a minute. I am overpowered 
by the discovery of my own genius for 
management. Dixon is to have—let me see, 
I had it once—the back sitting-room. I 
think she will like that. She grumbles so 
much about the stairs at Heston; and the 
girl is to have that sloping attic over your 
room and mamma’s. on’t that do?” 

“T dare say it will, But the papers! | 
What taste! And the overloading such a 
house with colour and such heavy cornices !” 

“Never mind, papa. Surely, you can 
charm the landlord into re-papering one or 
two of the rooms—the drawing-room and 
your bedroom—for mamma will come most 
in contact with them ; and your bookshelves | 
will hide a great deal of that gaudy pattern 
in the dining-room.” 

“Then you think it the best? If so, I 
had better go at once and call on this Mr, 
Donkin, to whom the advertisement refers | 
me. I will take you back to the hotel, where | 


you can order lunch, and rest, and by the 
time it is ready I shall be with you. I hope 


I shall be able to get new papers.” 

Margaret hoped so too, though she said 
nothing. She had never come fairly in con- 
tact with the taste that loves ornament, 
however bad, more than the plainness and 
simplicity which are of themselves the 
framework of elegance. 

Her father took her through the entrance 
of the hotel, and leaving her at the foot of 
the staircase, went to the address of the 
landlord of the house they had fixed upon. 
Just as Margaret had her hand on the door 
of their sitting-room, she was followed by a 
quick-stepping waiter. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am. The gentle- 
man was ag so quickly, I had no time to 
j tell him. Mr. Thornton called almost directly 
after you left; and, as I understood from 
what the gentleman said, you would be back 
in a hour, [ told him so, and he came again | 
about five minutes ago, and said he would 
wait for Mr. Hale. He is in your room now, 
ma‘am.” 

“Thank you. My father will return soon, 
and then you can tell him.” 

Margaret opened thé door and went in 
with the straight, fearless, dignified presence 
habitual to her. She felt no awkwardness; 
she had too much the habits of society for 
that. Here was a person come on business 
to her father; and, as he was one who h 
shown himself obliging, she was disposed to 


treat him with a full measure of civility. 
Mr. Thornton was a good deal more surprised 
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and discomfited than she. Instead of a quiet, 
| middle-aged clergyman, a young lady came 
forward with frank dignity,—a young lady of 
a different type to most of those he was in 
the habit of seeing. Her dress was very 
plain: a close straw bonnet of the best ma- 
| terial and shape, trimmed with white ribbon; 
a dark silk gown without any trimming or 
flounce ; a large Indian shawl which hung 
about her in long heavy folds, and which she 
wore as an empress wears her drapery. He 
did not understand who she was, as he 
caught the simple, straight, unabashed look 
which showed that his being there was of no 
concern to the beautiful countenance, and 
called up no flush of surprise to the pale 
ivory of the complexion. He had heard that 
Mr. Hale had a daughter, but he had 
imagined that she was a little girl. 

“Mr, Thornton, I believe!” said Margaret, 
after a half-instant’s pause, during which his 
| unready words would not come. “Will you 
sit down. My father brought me to the door, 
| nota minute ago, but unfortunately he was 
not told that you were here, and has gone 
away on some business. But he will come 
back almost directly. Iam sorry you have 
had the trouble of calling twice.” 

Mr. Thornton was in habits of authority 
himself, but she seemed to assume some kind 
of rule over him at once. He had been 
getting impatient at the loss of his time on a 
market-day, the moment before she appeared, 
yet now he calmly took a seat at her bidding. 

“Do you know where it is that Mr. Hale 
| has gone to? Perhaps I might be able to 
| find him.” 

“He has gone to a Mr. Donkin’s in Canute 
| Street. He is the landlord of the house my 
father wishes to take in Crampton.” 

Mr. Thornton knew the house. He had 
| seen the advertisement, and been to look at 
it, in compliance with a request of Mr. Bell’s 
| that he would assist Mr. Hale to the best of 
_ his power: and also instigated by his own 
interest in the case of a clergyman who had 
| given up his living under circumstances such 
| as those of Mr. Hale. Mr. Thornton had 
_ thought that the house in Crampton was 
really just the thing ; but now that he saw 
| Margaret with her superb ways of moving 
| and looking, he began to feel ashamed of 
having imagined that it would do very well 
for the Hales in spite of a certain vulgarity 
in it which had struck him at the time of his 
looking it over. 

Margaret could not help her looks; but 
the short curled upper lip, the round, 
massive up-turned chin, the manner of 
carrying her head, her movements, full 
of a soft feminine defiance, always gave 
strangers the impression of haughtiness. She 
was tired now, and would rather have re- 
mained silent, and taken the rest her father 
had planned for her ; but, of course,she owed 
it to herself to be a gentlewoman, and to 
speak courteously from time to time to this 
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stranger ; not over-brushed, nor over-polished, 
it must be confessed, after his rough encounter 
with Milton streets and crowds. She wished 
that he would go, as he had once spoken of 
doing, instead of sitting there, answering 
with curt sentences all the remarks she 
made. She had taken off her shawl, and 
hung it over the back of her chair. She sat 
facing him und facing the light; her full 
beauty met his eye; her round . white flexile 
throat rising out of the full, yet lithe figure ; 
her lips, moving so slightly as she spoke, not 
breaking the cold serene look of her face with 
any variation from the one lovely haughty 
curve ; her eyes, with their soft gloom, meet- 
ing his with quiet maiden freedom. He 
almost said to himself that he did not like 
her before their conversation ended ; he tried 
so to compensate himself for the mortified 
feeling, that while he looked upon her with 
an admiration he could not repress, she 
looked at him with proud indifference, 
taking him, he thought, for what, in his 
irritation, he told himself he was—a great 
rough fellow, with not a grace or a refine- 
ment about him. Her quiet coldness of 
demeanour he interpreted into contemptuous- 
ness, and resented it in his heart to the pitch 
of almost inclining him to get up and go away, 
and have nothing more to do with these 
Hales, and their superciliousness. 

Just as Margaret had exhausted her last 
subject of conversation—and yet conversation 
that could hardly be called which consisted of 
so few and such short speeches—her father 
came in, and with his pleasant gentlemanly 
courteousness of apology, reinstated his 
name and family in Mr. Thornton’s good 
opinion. 

Mr. Hale and his visitor had a good deal 
to say respecting their mutual friend, Mr. 
Bell; and Margaret, glad that her part of 
entertaining the visitor was over, went to 
the window to try and make herself more 
familiar with the strange aspect of the 
street. She got so much absorbed in watch- 
ing what was going on outside that she 
hardly heard her father when he spoke to 
her, and he had to repeat what he said : 

“Margaret! the landlord will persist in 
admiring that hideous paper, and I am afraid 
we must let it remain.’ 

“Oh dear! I am sorry!” she replied, and 
began to turn over in her mind the possi- 
bility of hiding part of it at least, by some 
of her sketches, but gave up the idea at last, 
as likely only to make bad worse. Her 
father, meanwhile, with his kindly country 
hospitality was pressing Mr. Thornton to 
stay to luncheon with them, It would have 
been very inconvenient to him to do so, yet 
he felt that he should have yielded, if Mar- 

aret by word or look had seconded her 
father’s invitation ; he was glad she did not, 
and yet he was irritated at her for not doing 
it. She gave hima low, grave bow when he 
left, and he felt more awkward and self- 
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conscious in every limb than he had ever 
done in all his life before. 

“Well, Margaret, now to luncheon, as fast 
as weecan. Have you ordered it ?” 

“No, papa; that man was here when I 
came home, and I have never had an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Then we must take anything we can get. 
He must have been waiting a long time, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Tt seemed exceedingly long to me. 
just at the last gasp when you came in. 
never went on with any subject, but gave 
little, short, abrupt answers.” 

“Very much to the point though, I should 
think. He is a clear-headed fellow. He said 
(did you hear?) that mates is on gravelly 
soil, and by far the most healthy suburb in 
the neighbourhood of Milton.” 


I was 


When they returned to Heston, there was 
|translated into English. 


the day’s account to be given to Mrs. Hale, 
who was full of questions which they answered 
in the intervals of tea-drinking. 


“And what is your correspondent, Mr. | 


Thoraton, like ?” 

“ Ask Margaret,” said her husband. “She 
and he had a long attempt at conversation, 
while I was away speaking to the landlord.” 

“Oh! [hardly know what he is like,” said 
Margaret, lazily ; too tired to tax her powers 
of description much. And then rousing her- 
self, she said, “ He is a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, about—how old, papa ?” 

“T should guess about thirty.” 

“ About thirty—with a face that is neither 
exactly plain, nor yet handsome, nothing re- 
markable—not quite a gentleman ; but that 
was hardly to be expected.” 

“ Not vulgar, or common though,” put in 
her father, rather jealous of any disparage- 
ment of the sole friend he had in Milton. 

“Oh no!” said Margaret. “ With such an 
expression of resolution and power, no face, 
however plain in feature, could be either 
vulgar or common. I should not like to have 
to bargain with him ; he looks very inflexible. 
Altogether a man who seems made for his 
niche, mamma, sagacious, and strong as be- 
comes a great tradesman.” 

“Don’t eall the Milton manufacturers 
tradesmen, Margaret,” said her father. “They 
are very different.” 

“Are they? I apply the word to all who 
have something tangible to sell; but if you 
think the term is not correct, papa, I won’t 
use it. But, oh mamma! speaking of vul- 
garity and commonness, you must prepare 
yourself for our drawing-room paper. Pink 
and blue roses, with yellow leaves! And 
such a heavy cornice round the room !” 

But when they removed to theirnew house 
in Milton, the obnoxious papers were gone. 
The landlord received their thanks very 
composedly ; and let them think, if they 
liked, that he had relented from his expressed 
determination not to repaper. There was no 
particular need to tell them that what he.did 
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not care to do for a Reverend Mr. Hale, un- 
known in Milton, he was only too glad to do 
at the one short sharp remoustrance of Mr, 
Thornton, the wealthy manufacturer. 


CHIP. 


COLOURING. 

To ladies who make cunning use of colour 
—not by painting their faces, but by a deep 
and subtle study of costume; to artists 
house-furnishers, ornamental gardeners, and 
others, there have been officially delivered 
at Paris and Lyons, during the last quarter 
of a century, sundry lectures by M. Chevreul, 


}upon the practical effect of certain laws con- 


nected with the contrast of colours; and 
these lectures, which were formed by him 
into a book fifteen years ago, have been lately 
Having read the 
translation, we write what follows, 

Monsieur Chevreul, learned in the law of 
colours, was appointed long ago to superin- 
tend the dyeing department of the manufac- 
tory of the Gobelin tapestries. One of the 
first questions asked of him was, Why are 
the black tints bad that are employed as 
shadows in blue draperies? He answered 
that the black was of course spoiled by con- | 
trast. M. Chevreul followed up his hint by 
arranging together various masses of coloured 
wool taken from the warehouse, observed 
how colours put side by side mutually 
affected one another; and, from that point, 
earried on his researches in various ways to 
maturity. We state some of the results, 
chiefly having in mind the uses to which 
ladies may put them. 

First must be set down two very plain 
rules. One concerns the setting side by side 
of two different shades of the same colour, 
Put side by side squares tinted with Indian 
ink, each square having one uniform tint, but 
no two squares of the same intensity. Arrange 
them in a row, according to a regular scale, 
beginning with the lightest and ending with 
the darkest. Then every square will be seen 
to be modified by those on either side of it; 
the border next a darker square will be 
lightened in effect,—the border next a light 
square will be darkened in effect. The whole 
row of tinted squares, seen from a little dis- 
tanee, will be made in this way to appear net 
flat, but fluted. Such is the effeet of tints 
upon each other. 

The effect of hues, or contrasting colours, 
may be expressed in the second main rule— 
Contrasting or complementary colours are 
such us when blended together give rise to the 
perception of whiteness. The most perfeet of 
these relations is that existing between blue, 
yellow and red ; for, mix those three colours, 
and they produce white; consequently 4 
eolour complementary to each of these is 
made by blending the other two. Because 
blue with yellow creates green, green is the 
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complement of red; because red and yellow 
create orange, orange is the complement of 
blue; because red and blue create violet, 
violet is the complement of yellow. The eye 
itself can perform these changes; look upon 
a blue and a yellow, and in a little while both 
will appear to be green. Again, take a 
square coleured red, and observe it. Take 
also a square coloured blue, and observe 
it. Place them side by side. The red square 
where it is near the blue will have a yellower 
tinge than the rest ; and into the blue on the 
other border some little shade of green will 
enter. That is beeause every colour tends to 
suggest its opposite (or complement) around 
its borders, and, as we have explained, the 
opposite of red is green—the opposite of blue, 
orange. 

It is also to be remembered that the eye, 
fatigued with looking at one colour, is dis- 
posed to reeeive the impression of its com- 
plement. Let us suppose, for example, that 
alady in a draper’s shop is looking at red 
stuffs; and, after having seen five or six pieces, 
begins to complain of the bad eolour of those 
subsequently shown to her. The colour is 
not bad ; but her eye, weary of red, no longer 
receives the impression of.it vividly, or as a 
source of pleasure. Let the prudent trades- 
man not allow ten or eleven red stuffs to be 
looked at in succession ; but, after about the 
fifth, contrive to submit for inspection some- 
thing green, A very good green it is sure to 
seem if it be only of a tolerable colour; and, 
after dwelling on it for a little time, the cus- 
tomer may go on looking at the reds, and will 
be sure to see them to the best advantage. 

Accustomed to alittle application of these 
principles, and knowing pretty well how 
colours stand related to each other, any per- 
son may avoid gross errors of taste in house- 
furnishing, in dressing, in the arrangement of 
a nosegay, and in all such matters. The main 
relations of colour to be borne in mind are 
these : Green is the opposite, and comple- 
ment, to red; green, therefore, reddens adja- 
cent hues, and red adds a green tinge to 
them ; but green and red set off each other 
to the best advantage when placed side by 
side—the green looking greener, the red 
redder,—and this is, of course, most thoroughly 
the effect when the two colours are alike 
in depth of tone. What green is to red, yel- 
low is to violet, and blue to orange. In the 
same way it may be said that the yellow 
tints of green suggest their complements and 
opposites, the violet- reds ; the yellow-oranges 
contrast with violet-blues, and the orange-reds 
with the blue-greens, 

Thus the pink of the complexion is brought 
out by a green setting in dress or bonnet; and 
any lady who has a fair complexion, that 
admits of having its rose tint a little height- 
ened, may make effective use of the green 
colour, but it should be a delicate green, sinee 
it is of importance to preserve harmony of 
tone. When there is in the face a tint of 
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orange mixed with brown, a brick-red hue 

will result from the use of green; if any 

reen at all be used in such a ease it should 
dark. 

But for the orange complexion of a brunette 
there is no colour superior to yellow. This 
imparts violet to a fair skin, and injures its 
effect. A skin more yellow tham orange has 
its yellow neutralised by the suggestion of 
the complement, and a dull white effect im- 
parted. The orange skin, however, has the | 
yellow neutralised and the red left ; so that - 
the freshness of complexion is increased in 
black-haired beauties. 

As the complement of violet is yellow, 
which no lady desires to see added to the 
eolour of her skin, it follows that violet is 
only suitable for dress when it is very deep 
in tone, and worn by those who wish to have : 
the complexion whitened by contrast. 

Blue imparts orange, which enriehes white 
complexions and light flesh tints; it also of 
eourse improves the yellow hair of blondes. 
Blue, therefore, is the standard colour for a 
blonde, as yellow is fora brunette. But the 
brunette who has already too much orange 
in her face must avoid setting it in blue. 

Orange suits nobody. It whitens a brunette, 
but that is searcely a desirable effect, and it 
is ugly. Red, unless when it is of a dark 
hue, to inerease the effect of whiteness by 
contrast of tone, is rarely suitable in any 
close neighbourhood to a lady’s skin. Rose- 
red destroys the freshness of a good com- 
plexion ; it suggests green. For this nea- 
son it ought not to be chosen for the 
lining and hangings of the boxes of a thea- 
tre, if ladies who frequent it are to look 
well in their evening toilettes. Rose-red, 
wine-red, and light erimson boxes give a 
green tint to the ladies in them; if they 
would rather have the best made of all 
natural rose in their faces, the hangings they 
should wish for ought to be light green. But 
they would suit best pale or fair complexions, 
just as the amber hangings at the opera 
house in the Haymarket used to be best 
suited, and, in fact, only suited, for brunettes. 
The dark crimson of the draperies adopted at 
the rival house were more impartial, since 
they tended by contrast to the whitening of 
all faces to which they served as background. 

Enough has been said now to display some 
principles that may be carried into apphica- 
tion ina thousand ways. The painter wpon:can- 
vass knows that if he places certain colours 
side by side, though they be as pure as tube 
ean hold, yet they may look dirty because 
they spoil each other by the complements 
that they suggest. He knows that in painting 
fromthe model,wherever there ismuch contrast 
of colourin small compass, he must not directly 
imitate each colour that he copies with a 
stroke of the same colour from his brush ; he 
is compelled to use false tints to get the 
true ones. Upon the same plan must a lady 
go to work in the compounding of a nosegay 
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or the trimming of a bonnet, keeping apart 
those colours that cannot come together with- 
out quarreling. Thus she would do well to 
trim a yellow bonnet with violet or blue, and 
a green bonnet with rose, red, or white 
flowers, and to follow the same general idea 
in grouping the colours of a dress. 

Sradeent of rich colour is familiar to us in 
the dress of soldiers, and it has an economic 
use. ‘The soldier in his bright uniform of 
green and yellow, blue and scarlet, or what- 
ever else it be, will seem to be well 
clothed when all the seams of his coat, 
perhaps, are white, and he is really thread- 
bare ; for if the colours be but well contrasted 
they will set each other off and remain to the 
last intensified. Just in the same way a 
civilian may wear in the summer a black coat 
that is not new, and over white trowsers it 
will be made to look by contrast excellent as 
to its colour. Butlethim buy in the winter 
anew pair of black trowsers and put them 
on: the old coat causes them to seem fear- 
fully black and glossy, and is made by them 
in return to look really much older and 
whiter than it is. 

The same ideas M. Chevreul carries into the 
business of house-furnishing. Dark paper- 
hangings he proscribes, as absorbing too 
much light, red and violet as damaging the 
colour of the skin, orange as tiresome by 
reason of intensity. He recommends only 


yellow and light tones of green and blue. 


Yellow combines well with mahogany fur- 
niture, but spoils the look of gilding. Light 
green suits well both with mahogany and 
gilding. Light blue suits with mahogany 
airly, and with gilding admirably : it also com- 
bines better than blue with yellow and orange 
woods—is therefore good for drawing-rooms. 
A grey pattern on a white ground—pattern 
a ground being balanced pretty evenly—is, 
however, very strongly recommended. As a 
general rule, says M. Chevreul, the colour 
of the covering of the chairs should be com- 
plementary to the prevailing colour of the 
aper-hanging. The window curtains should 
be of the colour of the chairs, having 
fringes of the colour of the paper-hang- 
ing. ‘The carpet should be chosen by the 
same rule, to give distinctness to the effect 
of the furniture; green and black being 
better dominant colours under mahogany 
than red, scarlet, or orange. To mahogany 
chairs green covers are good when uniformity 
is not desired. In small rooms a harmony 
should be sought by carrying throughout an 
analogy of colour—the contrast should be 
of tones and hues of the same colour; it is 
only in large rooms that the contrast of 
colour can be thoroughly well carried out. 

It is not worth while to multiply examples 
of this theory. We have desired only to 
emuse ourselves and at least one section of our 
readers. Whoever means to be a student in 
these matters must read M. Chevreul’s book, 
or look for wiser counsellors. We are, for 


our own parts, not sufficiently under the 
influence of the colour-sergeant, to care 
much whether we sit upon a black chair or a 
green one—whether. it is a white hat or a 
black one that best suits the colour of our hair, 
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THE institution of the Dames Grondet was— | 
and I dare say still is—a ladies’ school, in a 
part of Paris known as the Quartier Plantin, | 
which lies just within the boundary of the | 
metropolis, at the extreme end of the Elysian | 
Fields. The houses in this district lie shrouded 
from sight, each by its own surrounding trees 
or ivy-covered walls: or they are grouped 
into half-built, grassy streets, along which 
every footstep echoes. There is a good deal 
of waste ground in the Quartier Plantin, to be 
let on building leases; but not many people 
see the noble sites thus offered to capi- 
talists, for except residents on the spot, 
girls and boys, and the friends of girls and 
boys, who come to the many schools there 
situated—and, of course, the butcher and the 
baker—few human beings pass the iron gates 
by which at all main outlets this quarter of 
Paris is defended. 

As for the schools of the district, we of 
Madame Grondet’s knew of two other insti- | 
tutions for young ladies near us ; and the very 
next house to ours—we could not see it, but 
a corner of its grounds came near the kitchen 
of our sanctuary—this very next house was a 
boy’s school, We never saw a boy or heard 
a boy, but our imaginations were quite cer- | 
tain that it was a most extensive boys’ 
school. There was a legend among us also | 
concerning a Grondet pupil who in former 
times had eloped with a youth belonging | 
to that school, the lady escaping through a | 
door that had once existed in our garden wall, 
The door had consequently been bricked up, | 
The spot so immortalised was often pointed | 
out to me; but always with a vague wave of the | 
hand that indicated the entire length of the 
wall, because the door had been bricked up 
so cunningly that no trace was allowed to 
remain of its existence. There, however, was 
the wall, and there was the story, and there | 
wasn’t the door. No evidence could be more 
satisfactory. 

There were about a hundred and twenty of 
us—pupils of all ages, between six years old 
and thirty. Ten or twelve elder girls were 
English, and a few others were foreigners, 
but the French girls formed the ocean in 
which we were only drops. We were divided 
into five classes, more according to age than to | 
attainment, and each class had a room to 
itself on the ground floor, and a mistress to 
take care of it while there, to lead it to the 
lecture-room when masters came, and to 
superintend the preparation of its lessons. 
The five classes were five distinct school- 
worlds. Even the garden was divided into a 
part for the elders, and a part for the juniors, 
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|| with our bread. 


Only at meals we were together in a long 
room called the refectory, where we sat on 
each side of a long marble table, with which 
the walls were lined. We met there at half- 
past eight to breakfast on thin soup, or milk, 


| or coffee which the girls called chicory ; or, in 


the case of the English girls, upon straw- 
coloured warm water, which was tea. We 
met there, at half-past twelve for a luncheon, 
which included meat—except on Wednesdays 
and Fridays—and plenty of jams to eat 
At three, each had a 


| piece of bread, and at half-past six we met 
_ again in the refectory for dinner, which was a 


luncheon with weak soup added that nobody 


| would take, and with vegetables added for 


| which everybody scrambled. 


They were 


| taken as they came by the first who could 
| seize them, and in two minutes devoured. 
| For meat nobody cared except the English 


irls, by whom it was preferred to everything. 
Pudding was never seen, After dinner 


| nothing more was to be eaten, and there 


was nothing to be drunk except cold water. 
But, the time after dinner was our own, 
always excepting a few solemn minutes 
which were employed by Madame Grondet in 
the review of her young troops. We were 
collected at a certain time every evening in 
silent state to receive Madame Grondet, who 
then went from room to room, and heard the 
report of our good or evil deeds during the day 
proclaimed in her presence. It was the season 
of reward and punishment. Madame Grondet 
then walked into the midst, accompanied by 
the lady superintendent ; and taking her seat 
on the class mistress’s platform—tat, good- 
natured old soul as she was—laboured to look 
severe for two minutes together. She had 
some notion of the telling effect of Napoleon’s 
attitudes, and thrust one hand behind her 
bick, or crossed her arms. When she had 
awed us enough by ler dignity, she would 


| make an imperial inclination with her head, 


and in a terrible voice of power (or what 
she meant to ve that), bade us be seated. 
Then we heard our faults or merits read out 
in a very loud voice, very distinct in the 
midst of the great stillness ; but Madame 
Grondet did not visit us with much extrava- 
gance of praise or censure. To a girl who 
had done well she commonly said only, “That 


| is well done, my daughter.” But to a girl 


who had done ill she said, “ What is this that 
Thear ?” When all was over, she remained 
afew minutes to talk with us, and, in depart- 


| ing, kissed those who presented their lips or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


their cheeks for the honour. 

But, Madame Grondet had more solemn 
exhortations in reserve for great offenders. It 
will be observed, that although ours was the 
institution of the Dames Grondet, implying by 
its title more mistresses than one, yet Madame 
Grondet was sole empress and lawgiver. She 
had been left in sole possession ever since the 
marriage of her daughter at the close of the 
last century, It happened, then, sometimes, 
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that Madame Grondet summoned to her pri- 
vate room certain offenders; generally this 
was for faults committed on a Sunday. The. 
culprit would be ordered to go for rebuke to 
Madame Grondet’s room at nine o'clock on 
Monday morning. There she was generally 
found in bed, with asilk handkerchief, instead 
of nightcap, tied in a free-and-easy style about 
her head, and with her favourite little dog 
Mie-mie (a vixenish cur) sharing a seat on 
her knees with a dish of soup. Madame 
would give a spoonful of her soup to Mie- 
mie, then take some herself, then intersperse 
grave admonition to the offender with amusing 
words of endearment to the dog. The end of 
the interview was usually hastened by Mie- 
mie, who snapping at his mistress’s nose or 
ears, and otherwise generally exciting himself, 
tumbled at last into the soup; whereupon 
Madame would say, “ Poor little pet!” as he 
leapt to the ground shaking his coat, and 
would drink off the soup that was left with 
great composure. Then she would say, “My 
daughter will you have the kindness to place 
my cup on the table. Thank you, my child ; 
you may go.” And so the ceremony ended. 

We all dressed alike at Madame Gron- 
det’s, and never walked beyond our own 
garden grounds, The girls whose parents 
lived in Paris, went home once a fortnight on 
the Saturday, to stay away till Monday. I 
was one of that happy number; and wondrous 
tales we all brought home once a fortnight of 
the things that were to be seen and done in 
the great world. It was a real punishment, 
sometimes inflicted, to forbid one of these 
homeward journeys. The next worst penal 
sentence was confinement in a small but 
very cheerful room, and the cutting off 
for twenty-four hours of verbal communication 
with companions. Any girl so confined was 
not allowed to attend the lessons of the pro- 
fessors ; aiid it was thought worth while, 
sometimes, to be dreadfully wicked, and to 
get one’s self shut up, to avoid the greater 

isgrace of grieving some gentlemanly man by 
a too dreadfully imperfect lesson. 

Which of our young ladies, for example, 
could have supported the awkwardness of her 
position in appearing to have been inattentive 
to the words of Monsieur de Lamiére? He 
was the hero of many tales, the idol of all our 
imaginations. He was a tall, thin, pale, un- 
wholesome-looking man, who smiled in a 
most grievous and heartrending way, and 
leaned upona gold-handled cane. He had long 
white hands and very pink nails. ‘The first 
thing every one saw who looked at him 
was, that he had long pink nails. He car- 
ried pocket-handkerchiefs embroidered and 
trimmed with lace, and he made also much 
use of a bonbon box, which, as the French girls 
said, he handed with an infinite grace to a 
one of us who coughed. Half those French gir 
professed to be in love with him ; and when- 
ever it was nearly time to go and attend 
his lesson, there was a universal bustle, a 
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smoothing of hair with little pocket-brushes | 
that had looking-glasses in their backs, and) 
a tying on of bits of ribbon under the plain | 
white collars common to us all. One girl was | 
being treated medically for a pain at the heart, | 
which we discussed in our own conclaves, | 
and traced very distinctly to Monsieur de| 
Lamiére. 

M. de Lamiére, by the by, was our instructor | 
im the art of literary composition ; and he set 
us such graceful themes for essays—If I 
were a bird—A cross on the billows,—and 
sueh topics—to promote the sprouting of our 
early sentiment ! Indeed, few of the young) 
Freneh ladies did not profess some sort of) 
heartache caused by the last gentil petit blond 
that had looked at them. Make love to them 
nobody did till a week or two before they 
were married. The prettiest remained at 
school till sixteen or seventeen; and then, 
some day they were sent for, shown their 
intended husbands, courted, and married at a 





fortnight’s notice. They desired no more. 
Two or three soft words turned their heads. 
Let the man be gentil and the trousseau 
magnifique; let them be able to declare 
them so to all their schoolfellows, when they 
came in their most gorgeous bridal array 
among distinguished visitors on the oceasion 
of the next breaking-up of the half year at 
Madame Grondet’s, and then all was well, all 
was divine. 

However, let me go back to our professors. 
There was clever, kind old Monsieur Juton, 
who taught reading, and read Esther, Athalie, 
or Phédre (with the part of Phédre omitted, 
by desire), with allgenial enthusiasm, untillong 
after he ought to have left off. His was an 
évening lesson ; and the pleasant hum of his 
voice used to transgress, and we were glad 
when it did transgress beyond the borders 
of our bed-time. 

Our dancing master was Monsieur Petit- 
pieds, a large man with a small fiddle. He 
could never have shrank into his boots, for he 
allowed himself only a thimbleful of leather 
to six slippersful of feet. He believed that 
the whole duty of man was fulfilled by him- 
self, and that the whole duty of woman was 
to move as he moved, Upon this subject his 
feelings were aeutely sensitive, and we girls 

aved to use our arms and feet only for 
the purpose of putting him to constant and 
excruciating torture. When we danced out of 
time he declared himself to be in a state of 
desperation; when we rested one leg by 
shitting our whole weight to the other, he 
said that we took him off his hinges; when we 
turned in our toes, he groaned and hit himself 
on the head in a frantic manner with his 
fiddle, 

In the few moments of pleased excitement 
that fell to his lot, he called us his little cats. 
We had always on entering to make him our 
most fascinating bow, which he always re- 
tarned with imposing dignity, We had 
also at times to curtsey to a row ot chairs, 


which were supposed to be Queen Marie 
Amélie, and three or four other persons of dig 
tinction ; the great stove, the black board, the 
benches, and the lamp, standing about as an 
admiring throng. On these occasions Mon 
sieur Petitpieds would whisper his instrac 
tions, as if afraid lest the stove or one of the 
chairs would hear his er “ Softly, 
softly,” he would say, with the greatest 
exeitement in his manner. “Gracefully ! Now 


| then, my little cat—Oh ! oh! oh !—Oh! you 


are killing me !” 

Of the whole system of education, I need 
only say .that it was oral, aided by the black 
board and chalk, by our note-taking, and by 
three or four thin books of dates and names, 
Music was well taught by ladies well qualified 
to teach, and charged at an extra rate when 
taught by masters. France was, of cou 
regarded as the only country which afforded 
subject-matter for the study of geography, 
the other countries deserving no more than a 
passing-glance. Among them, England was 
particularly execrated by the French girls 
for containing such wnpronouncable towns as 
Portsmouse and Plymouse. Scotland fared 
worse; but the subject of Ireland was ex- 
hausted by whomsoever learnt that Dublin was 
its capital, Six slips of paper found at the 
beginning of the half year fastened in each 
“carte desk, mapped out her routine of work 
or each of the six days of the week. We 
worked cheerfully enough, and there were 
three competitions every year for prizes. Upon 
such topics I need say no more. 

I have touched upon the way in which many 
of us regarded Monsieur de Lamiére. A little 
more must be said of that unwholesome feel- 
ing which, sofar as my experience goes—hap 
as I was under theecare of Madame Grondet_t 


must pronounee to be the most striking fea- | 


ture of a Parisian school. We talked absurdly 
of love, and suicide, and husbands ; gentil 
little blonds, as lovers, were regarded by the: 
French girls as the natural perquisites of 
those who should marry; and they even acted 
among themselves, as an every-day sport, the 
details and scandals that may belong to court 
ship, marriage, and intrigue. If two girls 
among us made up their minds to be one, they 
announced to the ¢lass, before it broke up for 
meals, that the marriage eeremony would take 
place on such a day, at such an hour, in such 
apart of the garden,—albbeing invited toassist. 

At the appointed time, a mock altar was 
set up, and the representative of a bridegroom 
put her black-bodied apron on over her 
shoulders, so that it should resemble, after 
some sort, a gentleman’s coat. A mock priest 
made a ridiculous sermon, and the pair were 
declared man and wife. A week or two after- 
wards, pe, the wife found her husband’s 
temper unendurable ; quarrels arose in which, 


now and then, the whole class, or whole | 


school took interest ; lovers appeared, divorces 


were agreed upon, and fresh marriages were 
made, 
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I happened to retain a love-letter addressed 
to a girl who was supposed to be married to 
the Comte de Parcaire, by a loving Comte de 
Villeprds—who was a girl, aged fourteen 
years and a half, “Urgent!” was written 
under the address, and thus it runs:—“My 
very tender Cousin,—I have just read your 
letter, and many tears have wetted my visage 
in thinking of what you endure.” (At the 
hands, of course, of her husband). “Oh, yes, 
my adorable friend, I feel but too sharply 
your pains,—I weep over them with you. 
Our situation is very distressing to me I 
assure you, but detained here by indispen- 
sable duties. Oh, why, why cannot I fly 
to your side” . . . and so on, it runs 
on to become a very fervid declara- 
tion of love, and ends thus — “Adien, 
most charming of women. Believe in the 
love, constant and sincere, of him who lives 
and breathes but for you. Your devoted | 
servant and unworthy slave, De Villeprés.” | 

There was one character in our school which | 
never will be found wanting in any French | 
establishment of the same kind; namely, the 

y. She was a little, thin, red-nosed woman, | 
troubled allthrough the year with chilblains, a 
miserable-looking creature, literally one of the 
creeping things of the earth. I think of her 
| now with pity; I thought of her at school | 
with loathing. She was not mistress and not | 
| gervant,—as we supposed, a poor relation of! 
Madame Grondet. She it was who admonished | 
us of hours that we would gladly have for- 
gotten. She it was who sent us to our) 

actising; who carried the big keys,—not 
angng m a bunch, lest they might rattle 
and let us know that she was stepping 
by, but in her hands where they were noiseless, | 





She it was who had the power of thekeystolock | 


us up. She it was who saw the girl, husband, | 
wife, or lover, slipping notes under doors, and 
picked them from under such doors and read 
them, She it was who rapped at the window 
if a young lady took up her geography when 
she ought to have been practising her scales. 
She it was who glided from behind trees in 
_ the garden, if any girl indulged, by chance, 

in special execration of Madame Grondet, the 
priest, or the music-mastershe, Made-~ 
moiselle Partange de Merville, walking lei- 
surely within earshot, with her hands be- 
hind her, holding open, over the small of her 
back, a manual of prayers. 

Her tongue was against us all, and all our 
tongues were against her; and French girls 
when they suspect eavesdropping can sting 
the listener with biting, cruel words,—for 
they are quick girls—only too quick, and 
clever, and amusing. They are not often to 
be led to see the earnest side of anything 
that has a trivial side. They have mercy 
upon nothing and upon nobody except their 
parents, Father and mother they regard 
universally, I think, with ‘strong and 
reverent affection, And yet they are very 
religious; their ideas of what they are 
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taught to regard as religious right and 

are sharply defined; of moral right an 
wrong, their notions always seemed to me to 
be extremely vague. 

Friday was the religious instruction day at 
Madame Grondet’s. The priest then came 
for an hour and a half to teach the French 
girls their prayers and their duties. At the 
same time the English mistress was supposed 
to be engaged in the same way with us 
Protestants ; but she preferred generally to 
repeat to us from memory some novels, 
She was, for that reason, highly popular 
among those over whom she was set in 
charge. There were never any arguments 
about religion between Protestants and 
Catholics, beyond an oceasional light sneer 
hazarded. Once, I remember, on the 
question having been put to M. Juton 
whether Shakspeare was equal to Racine, he, 
merely out of kindness to the weaker party, 
answered, “ Yes, he was.” One of the girls 
turned to me and said, “Well, then, Pro. 
testants were not Christians”—as if that 
settled the question for ever in Racine’s 
favour—but this was all. The other girls 
were content, some with expressing detesta- 
tion of the English, and others with declaring 
that there were no cows and no eggs in Eng- 
land. The Catholic girls were more scru- 
pulous than the Protestants in their devotions. 
They repeated long prayers every evening 
with immense rapidity. They confessed, and 
received the sacrament three or four times in 
the year; and with them this is a ceremony 
of the greatest moment. I used sometimes 
to see them writing their confessions, When 
this duty was to be done, they were all 
collected in their classrooms, with the 
doors closed. A prayer having been read, 
they sat some time in deep meditation, with 
their faces buried in their hands ; after that 
they commenced a wild scribbling an 
scratching of pens. I could easily have 
looked over any one of them writing if I had 
been impertinently carious, although they 
were all fortified with walls of books set up 
on edge around them. Their character was 
to be gathered in ten minutes. One girl 
would whisper to another, “ Louise, Louise, 
do you remember when I told Madame that 
lie about my writing-book?” Another 
would then oy perhaps, “ Marie, when was 
it I threw the soup under the table?” And 
another would cry aloud, “ Adéle, can you 
tell me when it was that I tried to dance the 
can-can ?” 

Everything was recorded, even to all the 
words of ridicule (and they were many) 
which had been uttered against the very 
priest to whom they were repeated. He 
must have been mightily amused sometimes. 
I was told that he did not care half so much 
about untruth as about absence from mass ; 
and, indeed, falsehoods were told in the 
school with the perfect indifference that 
belongs to one’s doing of all matters of 
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course. The girls were, at the same time, | work for seven hours practising their music; 


always very careful to go. regularly to 
chapel, and .bat not through any motive of 
fear, because they certainly had no very hard 
penanices imposed on them for anything. I 


used to see them vn a certain number of | 


evenings after confession-days kneeling before 
the table in the dormitory, with their prayer- 
books, repeating penance portions—such as 
the Ave Maria or Credo—so many times 
over, as fast as possible; then they would 
jump up, and perhaps contradict something 
that had been said by somebody a long time 
before, while they were repeating. 
thought us English girls all very greedy, 
because on Good Friday, instead of break- 
fasting as they didon dry breadand cold water, 
we had our usual milk and toast, and more- 
over some hot-cross-buns: which Madame 
Grondet, thinking them part of the Protestant 
religion, was at great pains to procure. 
When any of the French girls were to 
receive the first communion, they were 
separated from the rest of us for a month or 
so before ; and were constantly in the chapel, 
constantly praying, constantly employed 
upon religious things—except when they 
very naturally thought and talked about 
the dress they should wear on the great 
occasion, and about the beautiful rosaries 
blessed by the pope, which they expected as 
ifts from their friends. During a week 
fore the great event, they lived altogether 
apart from us, except when they came to 
bed, and then they spoke to none of us, On the 
last night, when all their preparations were 


completed, when they had been absolved for | 


all their sins from childhood to that hour, 
and with excited imaginations were expecting 
to be consecrated in the morning, they were 


always in bed before we went up, in order | 


that they might avoid all intercourse with 
us which might lead them into any petty sin 
and make a fresh absolution necessary. 

I heard one of these girls whisper from 
her bed to her friend, “Ah, Léone! If I 
could but die to-night, while I am sure to 
goto heaven!” In a minute or two there 
followed from the same lips another whisper, 
“Have you seen my new dress }” 

Next morning, none of the communicants 
would. wash their teeth, lest they should 
breakfast by swallowing a drop of water. 
Nothing was to be taken by them on that 
day, until they had joined the communion. 


It was very pretty to see these innocent |} 


young girls start off to church, all dressed in 
white, and veiled, with their books and 
rosaries in their hands, and with their simple, 
sincere, and profound faith shining in their 
young eyes. When they returned, their 
parents and many of their friends came with 
them, and our garden was given up to their 
exclusive use. We then saw no more of them 
that night. 

Their Sundays were spent much less 
solemaly. After mass, many of them would 


They | 


‘sometimes all our twenty pianos were at 
work together. Others spent the day in the 
garden, getting through their needlework 
aud telling tales, or ‘reading. Madame | 
Grondet used to lend to the elder girls | 
translations of Scott’s novels. Once, she lent 
the Apocalypse; but I am not sure that the | 
borrower had not been condemned to read it 
as a penance for her sins. Bible reading | 
was imputed to us English girls as a crime 
by our schoolfellows, and was always thrown 
in our teeth when a reproach was wanted, 
I have often wondered since, what my | 
French siste: hood can have thought the Bible | 
contained, | 
The English daughters of Madame Grondet | 
spent Sunday together, in a room assigned | 
to them for that purpose. We went with | 
our mistress twice to church, and in the | 
evening had tea together, instead of dancing | 
with the French girls in the salon. Our | 
Protestant governess on that occasion reaped | 
the benefit of her lax discipline, for we | 
generously suffered her to take her second | 
cup before we proceeded to the emptying of 
the kettle into the teapot and milk-jug, which | 
was our way of prolonging the repast. 
Sometimes, in the summer, on those alter- 
nate Sundays which we all spent at the 
school, one or two of us English girls were | 
allowed to take an evening walk out of 
doors with our governess. We went to the | 
Pare Monceau, or to Passy, and looked down | 
on the river and the Champ de Mars. It 
was in the dourse of one of these expeditions | 
that we saw Monsieur de Lamiére sitting | 
under a tree with a young lady, eating | 
cherries out of a marvellously common cotton | 
pocket-handkerchief. The report instantly | 
spread in the school, and it was said that he | 
was going to be married; which indeed he | 
was. The increase in the number of heart | 
aches thus occasioned was enormous. | 
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